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POLITICAL. 





CHANGE IN THE CABINET. 





Ae the recent change in the Cabinet may have an important 
bearing upon those measures of State policy upon which the 
public seutiment is so much divided, we place on record the 
Correspondence connected therewith, in the order in which it 
eccurred. 


The Secretary of War to the President. 


Wasninotors Crry, 7th April, 1831. 

Dear Sir: Four days ago I communicated you my desire to relin- 
quish the daties of the War Depurtment, and | now take occasion to 
repeat the request which was then made. I am not disposed, by any 
eadden withdrawal, to interrupt or retard the business of the office. A 
short time will be sufficrent, I hope, to enable you to direct your atten- 
tion towards some person, in whose capacity, industry, and fnendly dis- 
— you may have confidence, to assist in the complicated and la- 

rious duties of your Administration. Two or three weeks, perhaps 
lees, may be sufficient for the purpose. 

In coming to this conclusion, cander demands of me to say, that it 
arises from uo dissatisfaction entertained towards you—from no misun- 
derstanding between us, on any subject—nor from any dimination, on 
~ | part, of that friendship and confidence which has ever been repos- 

in you. 

I citened your Cabinet, as is well known to you, contrary to my own 
wishes ; and, having nothing to desire, either as it regards myself or 


friends, have ever since cherished a determination to avail myself of 


the first favorable moment, after your Administration shonid be in suc- 
eeseful operation, to retire. It occurs to me that the time is now at hand 
when I may do so with propriety, and in proper respect to you. Look- 
ing to the present state of hinge —to the coarse of your Administration, 
whieh, being fairly developed, is before the people, for approval or con- 
demnation—I cannot consider the step I am taking objectionable, or 
that it is one, the tendency of which can be to affect or injure the course 
of policy by you already advantageously commenced, and which I hope 
wil be carried out, to the benefit and advancement of the people. 

Tendering my sincere wishes for your prosperity and happiness, and 
for your successful efforts in the cause of your country, 

I am, very truly, your friend, 
JOHN H. EATON. 
To Andrew Jackson, Preaident of the United States. 


The President to the Secretary of War. 


W assinoton Ciry, April &b, 1831. 

_ Dear Sir: Your letter of yesterday was received, and f have careful- 
ly considered it. When you conversed with me, the other day, on the 
sabject of your withdrawing from the Cabinet, | expressed to you a 
@ocere desire that you would well consider of it ; for, however reluc- 
tant | am to be deprived of your services, | cannot consent to retain 
you contrary to your wishes and inclination to remain, parteularly as | 
well know, that, in 1829, when I invited you to become a member of 
my Cabinet, you objected, and expressed a desire to be ezcused, and 
ealy gave up your objections at my pressing solicitation. 

Ao acquaintance with you, of twenty years’ standing, «assured me, 
that, in your honesty, prudence, capacity, discretion, and mdgment, I 
eould safely rely and contide. I have not been disappointed. With 
the performance of your duties, since you have been with me, I have 
been fully satisfied ; and, go where you will—be your destiny what it 
may—my best wishes will always attend you. 

I will avail myself of the earliest opportunity to obtain some qualified 
friend to succeed you; and, until then, | must solicit that the accept- 
ance of your resignation be deferred. 

I am, very sincerely and respectfully, your friend, 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
Major John H. Eaton, Secretary of War. 





The Secretary of State to the President. 


Wasnineton, April 11th, 183]. 

Dear Sir: 1 feel it to be my duty to retire from the office to which 
your confidence and partiality called me. The delicacy of this step, un- 
der the circumstances in which it is taken, will, I trust, be deemed an 
ample apology for stating, more at large than might otherwise have been 
mecessary, the reasous by which I am influenced. 

From the moment of taking my seat in your Cabinet, it has been my 
anxious wish and zealous endeavor to prevent a premature agitation of 
the question of your successor ; and, at all events, to discountenance, 
and if possible repress, the disposition, at an early day manifested, to 
eonpect my name with that disturbing topic. Of the sincerity and the 
eonstancy of this disposition, no one has had a better opportunity to 
judge than yourself. It has, however, been unavailing. Circaimstances, 
not of my creation, and altogether beyond my contrel, have givea to 
this subject a turn which cannot now be remedied, exeept by a self-dis- 
franchisement, which, even if dictated by my individtal wishes, could 
hardly be reconcilable with propriety or self-respect. 

Concerning the injurious effects which the circumstance of a member 
of the Cabinet's oceupying the relation towards the country to which I 
have adverted, is calculated to have upon the conduct of public affairs, 
there cannot, | think, at this time, be room for two opmiens. Diversi- 
tics of ulterior preference, among the friends of an Administration, are 
unavoidable ; and, even if the respective advocates of those thus pla- 
ced in rivalship be patriotic enough to resist the temptation of creating 
obstacles to the advancement of him to whose elevation they ere oppos- 
ed, by embarrassing the branch of public service committed to his 
charge, they are, nevertheless, by their position, exposed to the suspi- 
cion of entertaining and encouraging such views; a suspicion which 
ean seldom fail, in the end, to aggravate into present abenation and hos- 
tility the prospective differences which first gave rise jo it. ‘Thus, un- 
der the least unfavorable consequences, individual injestice is suflered, 
and the Administration embarrassed end weakened. Whatever may 
have been the course of things, ander the peculiar circumstances of the 
earlier stage of the Republic, my experience bas fully sated me that, 
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‘at this day, when the field of selection has become so extended, the cir- 
cumstances referred to, by augimenting the motives and sources of op- 
position to the measures of the Executive, must unavoidably prove the 
cause of injury to the public service, for a counterpoiwe to which we 
may in vain leok to the peculiar qualifieations of any individual ; and, 
even if [ should in this be mistaken, still | cannot so far deceive myself 
as to believe for a moment that | am included in the exceptions. 

These obstructions to the successful prosecution of public affairs, 
when superadded to that opposition which is inseparable fiom our free 
iustitutions, and which every Administration must expect, present a 
masa, to which the operations of the Government should at no time be 
voluntarily exposed. ‘The more especially should this be avoided at so 
eventful a period in the affairs of the world, when our country may par- 
ticularly need the utmost harmony in her councils. 

Such being my inpressions, the path of duty is plam ; and I not on- 
ly submit with cheerfulness to whatever personal sacrifices may be in- 
volved in the surrender of the station | oceupy, but I make it my ambi- 
tion to set an example, which, should it, in the progress of the Govern- 
meat, be deemed, notwithstanding the humility of its origin, worthy of 
respect and observance, cannot, | think, fail to prove essentially and 
permanently beneficial. 

Allow me, Sir, to present one more view of the subject :—You have 
consented to stand before your constituents for re-election. Of their de- 
cision, resting as it does apon the unbought suffrages of a free, numer- 
ous, and widely-extended people, it becomes no man to speak with cer- 
tainty. Judging, however, from the past, and making a reasonable al- 
lowance for the fair exercise of the intelligence and public spint of your 
fellow-citizens, I cannot hesitate in adopting the belief, that the confi- 
dence, as well in your capacity for civil daties, asim your civic virtues, 
already so spontaneously and strikingly displayed, will be manifested 
with increased evergy, now that all candid observers must admit their 
utmost expectations to have been more than realized. 

If this promise, so auspicious to the best interests of our common 
country, be fulfilled, the concluding term of your Administration will, 
in the absence of any prominent cause of discord among its supporters, 
afford a most favorable opportunity for the full accomplishment of those 
important publie objects, in the prosecation of which I have witnessed, 
on your part, such steady vigilance and untiring devotion. To the un- 
favorable influence which my continuance to your Cabinet, under ex- 
isting circumstances, may exercise upon this flattermg prospect, I can- 
not, Sir, without a total disregard of the lights of experience, and with- 
out shutting my eyes to the obvious tendency of things for the futare, 
be insensible. Having, moreover, from a deep coivictien of its im- 
portance to the country, been among the most urgeit of your advisers 
to yield yourself to the obvious wishes of the people. and, knowing the 
sacrifice of personal feeling which was involved in jour acquiescence, 
I cannot reconcile it to myself te be im any degree tle cause of embar- 
rasament to you during the period which, as it certainly will be of deep 
interest to your couutry, is moreover destined to bring to its close your 
patriotic, toulsome, and eventful, public life. 

From these considerations, I feel it to be doubly ny duty to resign a | 
post, the retention of which is so calculated to attract assnults upon your 
Administration, to which there might otherwise be po inducemenut—as- 
saults of which, whatever be their aim, the Most important as well as 
most injurious effect, is upon those public «nterests which deserve and 
should command the support of all goodcitizens. This daty I should 
have discharged at an earlier period, but for considerations, partly of a 
public, partly of a personal nature,connected with circumstances which 


| 


public affairs ia but temporary; and that if, in any other station, the 
| Government should have occasion for services, the value of which bas 
been so sensibly feltby me, your consent will not be wanting. 

Of the state of things to which you advert, I cannot but be fully 
aware. I look upon it with sorrow, and regret it the more because ome 
of its first efforts is to disturb the harmony of my Cabinet. It ia, how- 
ever, butan instance of one of the evils to which free governments mast 
ever be liable. ‘The only remedy for these evils, as they arise, lies in 
the intelligence and public spirit of our common constituents. They 
will correct them—and in this there is abundant consolation. I cannot 
quit this subject without adding that, with the best opportunities for ob- 
serving and judging. I have seen in you no other desire than to move 
quietly on in the path of your duties, and to promote the harmonious 
conduct of public affaires. If on this point you have had to encounter 
detraction, it is but another proof of the utter imsufficiency of inno 
cence and worth to shield from such assaults. 

Be assured that the interest you express ia my happinese is most 
heartily reciprocated—that my most cordial feelings accompany you, 
and that I am, very sincerely, your friend, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

P. 8.—It is understood that yca ste !9 continue in office until your 
successor is appointed. 


Maritim Van Buren, Secretary of & te. 





The Secretary of the T'rensury to the President. 


Wasninxeton, April 18th, 183. 

Sir: In communicating to me, this morning, the information of the 
resignation of the Secretary of State and the Secretary of War, toge 
ther with the reasous which had induced the former to take this step, 
you were pleased to observe, that this proceeding was made known t 
me as one of those whom you had associated with you in the Adminie 
tration of the Government, and you suggested that I would. after a few 
days’ reflection, have a further conversation with you on this subject. 
But, in recurring to the bref remarks made at the time, as weil as to 
the letter of resignation of the Secretary of State, which you were good 
eaough to submit for my perusal, I have not been able to ascertain what 
particular matter was intended to be proposed for my reflection, as com 
nected with this event. Under these circumstances, and being desirous 
of avoiding the possibility of misapprehension as to your views, J} 
would respectfully inquire whether the measure alopted by the Secre 
tary of State and of War, is deemed to involve coasiderations on which 
you expect a particular communicatisn from me, and, if so, of what 
nature. 

I bave the honor to be, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


SAMULL D. INGHAM 
To the President of the United States. 


The same to the same, 

a Wasnisctos, Apnl 19th, 1831 - > 
Sir: 1 am gratified to find myself entirely relieved, by the distines 
explanations at the interview to which you invited me to-day, from the 
uncertainty as to the object of your communication yesterday, which I 
had referred to in my note of last evening, and have to make my aco 
knowledgments for the kindness with which you have expressed your 
satisfaction with the manner in which | have discharged the dnties of 





were calculated to expose its perfurmance then  misconstruction and 
misre presentation. 
Having explained the motives which govern me in thus severing. and 
with seeming abruptness, the official ties by which we have been asso- 
ciated, there remains but one duty for me to perform. It is to make my 
profuund and sincere acknowledgement for that steady support and 
cheering confidence which, in the discharge of my public duties, | 
ave, under all circumstances, received at your hangs, as well as for 
the personal kindness at all times extended to me. 
Rest assured, Sir, that the success of your Administration, and the 
happiness of your private life, will ever constitute objects of the deep- 
est solicitude with 

Your sincere friend aud obedient servant, 

M. VAN BUREN. 

The Presdens. 


3 a 
The President to the Secretary of State. 


Wasnivetos, April 12, 1831. 

Dear Sir: Your letter, resigning the office of Secretary of State, was 
received last evening. I could indeed wish that no circumstance had 
arisen to interrupt the relations which have for two years subsisted be- 
tween ns, and that they might have continued through the period dur- 
ing which it may be my jot to remain charged with the duties whieh 
the partiality of my countrymen has imposed upon me. Bat the rea- 
sons you present are so strong that, with a proper regard for them, I 
cannot ask you, on my own account, to retain in the Cabinet. 

I am aware of the difficulties you have had to contend with, and of 
the benefits which have resulted to the affairs of your country, from your 
continued zeal in the arduons tasks to which you have been subject- 
ed. To say that I deeply regret to lose you, is but fully to express my 
feelings on the occasion. 

When called by my country to the station which I oceupy, it was not 
without a deep sense of its arduous responsibilities, and a strong distrust 
of myself, that I obeyed the call; but, cheered by the consciousness 
that no other motive actuated me than a desire to guard her interests, 
aud to place her upon the firm ground of those principles which, by the 
wisest and purest of patriots, have been deemed essential to her pros- 
perity, | ventured upon the trusts assigned me. I did this infthe confi- 
dent hope of finding the support of advisers able and true; who, laying 
aside every thing but a desire to give new vigor to the vital principles of 
our Union, would look with a single eye to the best means of eflecting 
this paramonnt object. In you this hope bas been realized to the ut- 
most. In the most difficult and trying moments of my Administration, 
[ have always found you sincere, able, and efhcient—anxious at all 
times to afford me every aid. If, however, from circumstances in your 
judgment sufficient to make it necessary, the official ties subsisting be- 
tween us must be severed, | can only say that this necessity is deeply 
lamented by me. I part with you only because you yourself have re- 
quested me to do so, and have sustained that request by reasons strong 














enough to command my assent. I cannot, however, allow the separa- 
tiow to take place without expressing the bope, that ihis reurement from 


the station to which you had thought proper to invite me, and your com 
viction of the public confidence in my admimstration of the Treasury 
Deparment. I beg leave, however, to add, in my own justification for 
not following the eyample of the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of State, in making a voluntary tender of the resignation of my office, 
as soon as | was acquainted with theirs, that I was wholly unconscious 
of the application to myself of any of the reasons, so far as I waa a 
prised of them, which had induced them to withdraw from the pubhe 
service. It, therefore, seemed to be due to thy own character, which 
might otherwise have been exposed to unfavorable imputations, that I 
should find a reason for resiguing, in a distinct expression of your wish 
to that effect. This wish has now been frankly announced, and has en- 
abled me to place my retirement on its true ground. 

I have, therefore, the honor of tendering to you wy resignation of the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, which you 
will be pleased to accept, to take effect as soon as my services may be 
dispensed with consistent with your views of the public interest. 

I seize the occasion to ofier you my thanks for the many testimonials 
[have received of your kindness and contidence during cur official 
connexion, and especiaily for the renewed assurance, this day, of the 
same senlument. 


SAMUEL D. INGHAM 
His Excellency Andrew Jackson, 


President of the United Statea. 


——_— 


The President to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Wasnixcrox, April 20th, 1832. 

Sir: Late last evening I had the honor to receive your letter of thas 
date, tendering your resignation of the office of Secretary of the Trea 
sury. When the resignations of the Secretary of State and Secretary 
of War were tendered, | considered fully the reasons offered, and ail 
the circumstances connected with the subject. After mature delibera 
tion, Leoncladed to accept those resignations. But when this concln- 
sion was come to, it was accompanied with a conviction that I must en- 
tirely renew my Cabinet. Its members had been invited by me to the 
stations they occupied—it had come together in great harmony, and ae 
aunit. Under the circumstances in which I found myself I could not 
but perceive the propriety of selecing a Cabinet composed of entirely 
new materials, as being calculated, in thie respect at least, to command 
public confidence, and satisfy public opinion. Neither could I be im 
sensible to the fact that, to permit two only to retire, would be to afferd 
room for unjust misconceptions and malignant misrepresentation coa- 
cerning the influence of their particular presence upon the conduct of 
public affairs. Justice to the individuals whose public spint had impel- 
led them to tender their resignations, also required then, in My opinion. 
the decision which I have stated; however painfal to my own feelings, 
it became necessary that [ should frankiy make known to you the whole 
anbject. 

In accepting your resignation, it is with creat pleasure that I bear tes 
timony to the integrity and zeal with which you have ma the fiscal 
conceras of the pation, La your discharge of all the duties of your of 
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Bauuer of the Constitution. 
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the office until a successor can be selected 
giad to know your Vv jews. 
[am very reepectiully yours, 
. ANDREW JACKSON 
John Branch, Secretary of the Navy. 


The Secretary of the Navy io the President. 
Wasminetoy, April 1th, 1851 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yours of this 
date, in answer to mine of the same. cor ; 

In reply to your remark, there is one expression in my letter, to which 
you must except, | would respectfully answer that I gave what f un- 
derstood to be the substance of your conversation. I did not pretend 
to qrote your language. | 

{ regret that I misanderstood you in the slighest degree ; 1, however, 
stand corrected, and cheerfully accept the mterpretation which you 
have given to your Wn expression. 

I shall freely continue my best exertions to discharge the duties of the 
Department, antil you provide a successor 

I have the honor © be, with the greatest respect, your cb't. serv’t. 


JOHN BRANCH. 


The lion 


’ 


To the President af the United States. 





[The President's reply to this letter, is the same as that to 
Mr. Ingham's, of the 19th.} 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 





From tie Kentuc’y Statesman 


Mr. Helm still ciings to the exploded theory of the “ Balance of 
Trade.” He still persists im affirming that if we unport more than we 
export, or in other words, if we receive more for our products abroad 
than they were worth at home, and transport the proceeds to our ports 
in the form of foreign fabrics, that the rade 1s rninous, and the nation 
must suffer a gradual but certain impoverishment. Why is it, Mr. 
Helm, that I can neither drive, beg, nor seduce you into argument 
upon this subject? Is the ordeal one from which your dogma shrinks 
with disimay? ‘I’bis is an age of inquiry—the human mind has thrown 
of its shackles, and opinions must now have something bet r than 
their antiquity, to rec sminend them to our adopton. Yet you are con- 
tent to rally to your support the whole m tley group of prejudices 
which reason has put to flight half a century since, and which were 
originally engendered in ignoraace, and cherished for want of thought. 


’ j ’ : J » , . ?, 7 
one. This may be easily illustrated he number of members m Uh 


lower House of the Kentucky Legislature is 100—each representing 


S00 voters. But suppose that the number were mcreased to two hun- 

dred, without a like increase of populahon, itis evident that each mem- 
> beeen sf - — a ‘ 

ber would represent but 400, mstead of DUU voters, as fortueriy. Thus | 


forcibly exemplifies the effect of an imcreuse of money m a nauon, | 
while the values it represents continue stauonary. | 

in substantiation of this doctrine, [can appeal to a fact in the political | 
history of our own State, which is familiar to all, and whose influences | 
are still extensively felt and acknowledged. My allusion ts to the es- | 
lablishment of the Commonwealth's Bank, and the prodigal emissions | 
of its paper. "The spirit of commerce at the period seemed to flag 
throughout Kentucky—there was a sl ignation ol busimness—caAlrava- 
gant and hazardous speculation had overwhelmed many with bank- 
raptcy; yet all these and many other evils equ uly threntening vom 
ascribed by the shortsighted politicians of the day, to a scarcity ef moncy. 
lience these Sangra los could pres nbe no other re medy lor the Sup- 
nosed distress of the country, than a creation of bank paper with ‘ del- 
lers’ inscribed upon its bead and front. "Three millions were thrown 
into cireul.tion. What was the consequence? ‘There was an aug- 
mentation of the circulating medium, but was there an increase of ac- 
tual wealth—of commodities intrinsically valuable? Certainly there 
was not the amount of a singie dollar. Uf these political empyrics, tn- 
stead of inundating the community with “trash” m a vain attempt to 
enrich their constituents without labor, had by their fiat legisiated three 
millions of dollars worth of flour, tobacco, horses, hogs, & c. mto being, 
the State would, to this amount, have been enriched by this wave of the 
magician’s wand. But a different result followed their deliberations: 
while, from the inordinate issue of paper, the tide of the circulating 
medium was at its highest low—that of the ralues of the country—its 
labor and commodities stood stull. 

The first effect of this state of things was a rise in prices; and they 
rose gradually, keeping pace with the issnes of the paper, until finally, 
when the vaults were emptied, every commodity was found to com- 
mand in market a price double that which it bore anterior to the estab- 
lishment of the Bank. ‘To those who looked not beyond the deceitful 
veil which appearances so often throw over reality, the commerce of 
the State seemed robed in all the sparkie and tinsel of accumulated 
wealth. But this was holiow and deceptive. For although the citizen 
received double price for what he sold, he was also compelled to pay 
double price for uhat he bought. ‘This left him, as the lawyers say, i 
statu quo—in the sume situation as before. ‘The train of evils which this 
depreciated currency drew after it could not have long continued, if it 
had enjoyed a efculation abroad. Because the high price of every 
article of consumption would have thronged our country with sellers 
from all the adjacent States, who would have received and carried 
home in return or their products, the money of Kentucky. And 
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nearly all the nations of the globe, in consequence of their scarcity and 
durability. Kussia bas recently added Platina to her list of precious 
metals, and some beautiful coins of that substance have been Uansmit- 
ted to this country. ‘The Ciinese, in addition to gold and silver, employ 
Various kinds of shells, as mediums of exchange, m their internal com- 
merce. ‘lhe aborigines of America used the wampuw. Paper bills, 
with ceytain guarantees of authenticity, may be as rightfully chosen as 
any other substance. They have many qualities lo recommend them 
vt which the metals are destitute. Aud when Kentucky adopted these 
ws her currency, i 1820, their increase would have been an augmenta- 
tion of wealth, if the increase of any coin would head that result 
But we have show.. that the three millions did not add a dollar of value 
tv ine riches of the State; neither would then, nor will now . the a nas- 
sug of the precious metals, swell the volume of national capital 

ut the whole Restrictive System rests upon the principle that the 
more money a vavion Can collect, the greater ts its Wealth ; and that we 
should export jurgely to foreigu nations, and import in return cargoes ef 
dollars. ‘Phis ts ie doctrine whi i Mr. Helin is laboring to establish. 
A more monstrous absurdity was never conceived by a human mind. 
A determination to maintain such a balance of trade, is, as has been 
well remarked, a determination to have no trade atall. Foreigu nations 
can give us io exchange tor oui products only what they have to five 
li we resolve to receive nothing but gold aud silver, nay not England, 
and France, and other Powers, come to the same resolution?) Aud that 
would be an end of trade. itis an axiom m political economy, as stable 
and unchangeable as the eternal laws of truth, that other nations cannot 
buy of us, unless we buy of them. And, even if we could succeed in re 
ceiving svecie lor our exports, Why should it be imported he.we, when 
there is euough already to answer ie purposes of exchange “hal 
our housands of merchantmen come from every quarter of the globe, 
and spread their sparkling treasure upon the shores, mere iy that tLe ears 
of the wiserly might feast upon its jingle, or their eyes be fascinated by 
its glitter?) ‘hey would sustain very great losses by this idle ostenta- 


, on, because they would be compelled to export it again tw foreign 


counties, and invest it in such fabrics as our citizens could eat or wear, 
and why not have done this in the.tirst mstance ’ 

But, supposing that the United States, by force of restrictions, prebi- 
bitions, and bounties, had for the last ten years made their exports ex- 
ceed their nuports annually ten millions, which had been received in 
specie, What would now be their situation?) We should find ourselves 
possessed of a hundred milhons, in addition to our money foimerty in 
circulation, Which has never probably exceeded fifty millions. Does 
not every man see how this addition to our currency, unealled for by 
any previous deficiency, would raise the price of all American commo 
dilies, and how low its abstraction from the currencies of the world 
would sink the prices of all foreign commodities ? 

The rise here, or the fall abrowd, would be incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of foreign commerce. We should find ourselves deprived of 
ihe comforts of lite, which our merchants should have brought us in. 
stead of their specie. And, for this deprivation of tea, cofiee, the gp 
ces, cloths, silks, &c., we should be compensated by the enriable plea- 
sure of using three dollars to make a purchase which might have been 
formerly effected by one. ‘The necessity of exporting cur surplus mo 
ney, aud cf restoring the level, would readily occur to all. But it would 
be utterly impossible to retain it, even if we wished to do so. It would 
go abroad i search of a better market than our own, which would be 
giutted by iis abundance. The Government might forbid its exporta- 
tion, under the penalty of death—our coasts might be lined with soldier 
to prevent it—it would still go, as infallibly as that the wave will seek 
and find its level when the storm is stilled. Does not History sustaie 
this assertion?) When South America was discovered, fleets weie em- 
ployed, from year to year, for centuries, in the transmission of her pre- 
cious metals to Spain. The Spanish Governwent denounced capital 
punishment against all who should export them. Yet, with all her vi- 
gilance and sanguinary executions, what has been the consequence ? 
it has been found to be an utter impossibility to keep the money in 
Spain—it has gone to all the nations of the earth, and Spain finds her- 
self possessed of no more than is required for the purposes of exchange 
in her commerce. ‘This is all that any nation should desire—it is all 
that any nation can retain. Spain is the most impoverished nation in 
Europe, but her forced accumulation of the precions metals ought, ac- 
cor@ng to Mr. Helin’s argument, to have made her the most opuleut— 
yet historians date her decline in happiness, wealth, and political im- 
portance, from the century in which _- endeavored to grow rich by 





this trade would have been persevered in until our State had been 
drained of its surplus eurrency, and the equilibrium restored. Money 
would then have found it Jevel, and the consequent declension of prices 
to the point from which ‘hey had risen, would have checked imports 
from surrounding States, aid of course the further export of the cireu- 
lating medium from ourowa, But the Bank being without a capital, 
its paper, beyond the limite of the State, was as valueless as the wither- 
ed leaves of autumn. In this respect it bore a striking ana’ gy to the 
iron money of Lycurgus—voth were egually unhappy in their influ 
ences upon commerce. But in despite of these embarrassing cireum- 
stances, the currency made a powerful effort to find its level. ‘This 
was evineed in the banishment of the precious metals from the State— 
scarce a doliar wus to be seen. There woe asuperabundance of money 
much more than was essential to wade and commerre ; the money market 





1 furnished in my last vumber a pr-cticable iilustration of what you 
termed a “balance of trade against Us and showed conclusively that 
it was in our favor. My imagination has labored in vain, to conceive 
of a case in which our exports should exceed our imports, and the 
trade be advantageous tothe nation. It would confer a singular kind- 
ness upon me, and 1 doubt not upon the public, if the more fertile 
fancy of my competitor would presen: a case of this kind. : 

i am not ignorant of the infatuated rapture with which he would 
welcome the return of gold and silver, instead of faubries of foreign 


srowth or manufacture. 
; 


tionista, fur which they nave ever toiled and languished without sue-! 


cese. Yet the prayer of King Midas that every thing he touched 
might be converted into gold, was not more foolish. It was granted, 
and this votary of Mammon thought himself supremely blessed, until, 
attempting to partake of the meats that were served up betore him, he 
found that they too were turned into gold at histouch. ‘This awakened 
the monster of avarice to a sense of bis rashness and folly, and he 
sought relief from the pangs of hunger and the dangers of death, in 
the surrender of his git. This beautiful fable of the ancients, very 
happily iiustrates the blindness of that rapacity which seeks, in the ar. 
cumulation of wealth, to couvert every thing into the precious metais. 
It is not gold or silver that we should strive to obtain, but itis ahat they 
emi! purch wc. ‘The attempt to amass and hoard money, is a polic 
peculiarly nigardiy and short-sighted when applied to individuals, and 
has, through all time, excited the sneering reprobation of the liberal and 
enlightened. ‘That it defeats the object it 1s so sedulously designed to 
accomplish, is the least offensive of its traits. “The man who pursues 
it has been well denominated a miser—a term which signifies that its 
subject meriia the petty of mankind. ‘The oracles of God bear witness 
that, in addition to the displeasure of man, the curse of heaven rests upon 
hia soulless stupidity. ‘The servant who hid his talent was banished 
from the presence of his master—while his caresses were lavished 
trpon the one that in his absence had gone abroad in the world of com- 
merece. had traded and bartered with all nations, and thus increased the 
store of his wealth. No delusion has been so fatal in misleading sach 
politicians as Mr. Heim, as that which has prompted them to pursue 
money as an end, when all its functions point it out as bat a means. 

Bat this policy of amassing the precious metals, when extended 


from an insolated mmdividual to nations, becomes still more ridiculous. 
because, it is impossible. Superficial observers suppose, that because 
a sinecte « n would be richer were his stock of money doubled, that 
the same result would ensae, if the money of every one were increased: 
forg e that 1 : would raise the } -of every ec mmodity. and n!- 
timately brine every man to the same condition as before. ft is an im-! 
ceontrovertbi “et. that the price of ali the subye cts of trade bears a con 


stant rolation to tue quantkty of Wovoy, or 


This ws the great desideratum of the restric- | 
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was elyvtted, and all that could travel abroad sougliit other places where 
it was more in demand. Commonwealth's paper, disowned and scofied 
iat by all our neighbors, was forced to remain athome. At the present 
| day. however, the level is nearly restored—the greater part of this pa- 
| per having been called in and burned and otherwise destroyed. fn 
| consequence of this diminution in quantity, and the increased ratio of 
the demand to the supply, it has experienced avery § ilutary apprecia- 
ition. And as the State was not enriched by its creation, so it has not 
| been impoverished by its destruction. 
The * Independent Banks,” of Kentucky, add another proof “ strong 
'as holy writ,” im sappoit of the position for which | am contending. 
Their number and the extravagant issues of their paper were without 
'a parallel in the history of banhing. ‘The land was literally deluged 
with this new-born currency. ‘The ec nsequences of this ill-advised 
| system have escived the recollection of no ertizen of Kentucky. Lands, 
stock. fabrics, ani commodities of es ery kind, were doubled, and in some 
| instances quadrnpled in their prices. But these Banks professing to be 
based upon specie capttals, the high prices were not quite so perma- 
| nentas those induced by the issue of Commonwealth's paper, to which 
| allusion has been made. The endeavor of the currency to find its 
| level was in some shight degree successiul—it being drawn off into other 
| States: but, from the universal distrust {eit abroad in regard to the sol- 
| vency of these insiitutions, their paper circulated there siowly and with 
difficulty. They in a short time broke—the splendid bubble bursted, 
menacing universal bankruptey—before prices declined to the point at 
which they would have settled, by the export of this surplus currency. 
Was there im ail this accumulation of the circulating medium any ac- 
cession to the aggregate wealth of the State? Every dispassionate 
judgment must respond in the negative: none will answer differently 
but the slaves of preyadice, or the ambitious riders of political hobbies. 
But Mr. Helm, as a faithful orcan of the “taxing party,”’ will con- 
tend that all these coasequences grew out of the fact that the currency 
descanted upon was bank paper of a depreciated character. On the 
contrary, I affirm, and ain prepared to maintain, that preessely the same 
resuits would have ensued, if, instead of three millions of bank paper, 
the Legislature had have improvidently thrown into circulation the 
same amount of specie. My position is, that the same rise in prices 
would have been exhibited so long as the three millions were retained in 
the State ‘his. it is frankly conceded, would have been for a very li- 
mited period; because, the currency, ; 
abroad, the high markets would have drawn traders from every quarter, 
to seli us their prodnets. ‘They would have drawn off our surplus dol- 
| lars, and restored our eurrency to its Jevel. It matters not, except as a 
anestion of expediency, What substance a pation adopts as its crreniat- 
that substance what it mavV. Its Valine Is arbitrary and 
: jt autrimsic. 
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hoarding the products of her South American mines. Her fielde were 
left unulled, her work-shops neglected—all classes were hurried on in 
the infatuated mee for money—and each citizen cried out, with Midas, 
* Let every thieg I touch turn to gold!” What a glorious spectacle thie 
would have been for Mr. Helm! ‘hat prayer was granted, and they 
found themselves, like Midas, surrounded by the sparkle of treasure, 
but, hke him also, deprived of the comforts of life. Beggary the most 
deplorable and servility the most abject, are now characteristies of the 
great massof the Spanish population : they have never recovered from 
the shock given their prosperity and power by this abandonment of ail 
useful pursuits and reliance for happiness upon the mines of their co- 
lonies. 

if the precious metals would give affluence and felicity to a nation, 
ought not he South Americans to be the richest and the happiest peo- 
ple in the universe? ‘Tiree-fourths of the money now in circulation in 
the world, have been derived from their mines. Yet they are weak in 
all thut gives strength to a nation; they are poor in all that enriches man 
—<esiitate of all that gives to life its sweets and its comforts! How will 
their condition be reconciled with Mr. Helm’s favorite theory ? 

Mr. Hela complains of the scarcity of money, and seems intent onty 
upon devising expedients by which the “ poor West" may be overrun 
with the precious metals. ‘This complaint originates in a gross miseun- 
ception of the functions of money, which I have been exposing. “ Poor 
West!’ [ spurn, with disdain, this sympathetic cadence of the dema- 
gogue. ‘The West is rich, in virtue, in valor, in independence, in all 
that ennobles and dignifies the nature of man. She is rich in a soil of 
exhaustless fertility—in a hardy and industrious population, that give it 
cultare, and draw from its generous bosom all the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. She is rich in the intelligence of her neople, who under- 
stand their interests, who can unmask this monstrous hobby of taxation 
by which they are to be trodden upon and oppressed—and, what will 
be still more startling to some of her mourners, she has the spirit to drag 
down its amlnatious rider. 

Money 8 more abundant in Philadelphia than in Louisville, and pre- 
cisely for the same reason that drays aud hacks are more numerous in 
the former city than in the latter. ‘The commerce, and consequent de- 
mand, are greater. Suppose that two thousand drays are required to 
transport godds from place to place in Philadelphia, and but one hun 
dred to perform the same offices in Louisville: a Philadelphian, stand- 
ing mm the streets of Louisville, would conclade, in a very little time, 
that ‘* drays were scarce,”’—yet no man of sense would wish to increase 
them. Of whet advantage would it be to the people of Lovisville to 
have two thousand instead of one hundred drays, the number demand- 
ed by the commerce of the city? None whatever. And 1 think the 
Mayor and Cotncil would pronounce any man a fit candidate for Bed- 
lam, who should propose to enact an ordinance encouraging export-tion 
of all kinds, and forbidding, in return, the importation of any thing but 
drays. Yet this is the literal translation of the Restrictive System ; for 





being of universal recognition | 


Gold aud silver have been selected by ' 


the same observations will apply to the circulating medium. Suppose 
that the money required in the traffic of Philadelphia be three millions 
| of dollars, and that required by the commerce of Louisville be three 
| hundred thousand : would any man think it expedient or wise to im. 
port the three millions into the latter city, and force her citizens to eir- 
culate it in ther trade? The attempt would be as fraught with folly. 
and as vain and impotent, as it would be to endeavor to accumulate and 
put m action the two thousand drays where but one hundred was re- 
quired. And the Philadelphian, who should see but three hundred 
thousand dollars circulating in Louisville, would, no doubt, if he waa a 
superficial restnctionist, conclude that “money was scarce,” as he did 
in relation to the drays. His conclusions, in regard to both, would be 
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at glaringly erroneous. Money is more abundant in Louisville than in’ edly considered the Revenue Laws of the Uu.ted States “‘ more honor- of Rhode Island, to attend a General Convention to be holden im # 
loy Klizabethtown, in Elizabethtown than in Hodgenville, and in Hodgen- /ed m the breach than in the observance,” so far, at least, as they atlect city of New York on the third Wednesday of May ont a 
m- ville than in the sparse'y populated country that surrounds it. The rea- | the interest of English citizens. ‘The revenue laws that relate to the : ZACTIARL 4] a i da 
ils, son ix, because the trade of a large town is greater than a small one, | duty on wooilens, are there deemed offensive and odious, as being cal- =AMI ' . a 1 ALLEN, } 
as aad it is greater in the small ones than it is in the country. And where- r uluted to injure the interests of England, and to prove bene feial to the SA MES Ny . HK 4. E, . Comm zttce 
i) ver trade is carried on, there money will be found in a quantity propor. | industry of the United Stat Actuated, for this reasen, by a spirit of C " ? ~~ - > . j 
ese troned to the exchanges to be effected, just as certainly us that warots )resentn ent tor supposed wrougs, as well as by the hoy e of golden re- MO B NDSON, 
ita and wagoners will be found whenever produce and goods are to be | wards, it is not surprising that schemes for Uhenly supplying the Ameri- baer e-9 eaes o 
uli transported. "he towns are Exchanges, where the great amount of | can min ket with British manufactures, si uld be pull cly Imeitione d JOURNAL OF THE rPEDERAL CONY ENTION. 
lua commerce is conducted—inoney, of course, is there found to perform land discussed. No ss aport or tie United Siates has oflered so favorable 
las- its otlice. And, the man who should expect to see money as abundant jan opportunity tor execuuiing these designs, as New York, where twenty i Continued from Page 179.) 
in the country as in towns, or in small towns a8 in Jarge ones, would In- | OF thirty sbips trom foreign ports sometimes arrive together, and where, : : 
the dulge an expectation equally as unreasunable as that drays and hacks | mid the hurry and confusion consequent on the simultaneous unlading - 
we should be as numerous in the former places, where there is no demand |of so manv cargues, a degree of remissness has almost unavoidably sHURSDAY, Aucust 9, 1777 
sof for them, as in the latter, where they are constantly called for. prevailed. the number of revenne officers holding regular appointments, On the otestion to agree to the sixth section of the fourth article. as 
rahi. I have dwelt thus minutely, and I fear tediously, upon this subject, having, occasionally, been in-uflicient to execate the duties of the | reported—tit passed in the affirmative. rs 
nd. because the positions controverted in this essay are the main pillars ot station. | Un the question to agree to the seventh section of the fourth article, 
ecD the Mercantile Theory. Without incurring the imputation of vanity, | The judgment of the ay praisers has been embarrass d,im some cases, ! as reported—It passed in the ailirmative. 
one may indulge a belief that | have established two propositions : First. by the unfinished state in Which the woollen cloths have been unported.| It was moved and seconded to imsert the following words in the third 
ive that wealth does not consist of the precious metals. Secondly, that it is When the nap is left long, or is itentionally disarranged, and reudered clause of the fifth article, after the word “ Executive,” namely : 
ind, wmpossiile, as contemplated by the restrictionists, to amuse and retain rough, the true value of such woollen cloths is net readily ascertained) =“ Of the State in the representation of which the vacancies shall 
that them in quantities beyond the demands of the commerce of the nation | ¥heut a vigilant mspection. A vegular establis! ment, with the proper happen : 
able —and that, even if it were practicable to do so, it would, from the fiue- |!" hinery for finishing these cloths, has, for many years, been in opera-| Which passed in the affirmative. 
nmol tuations in prices to which i would give rise, be in the highest degree tion in New York, under the manzgement of foreigners. ‘That frauds | It was moved and seconded to strike out the third clause of the first 
) Te- inerpedicnt and ruinous to the industry of all classes. It follows, then, | """Y be readily practised in the importation of cloths made of wool, | Section o} the tifth article—W hich passed in the negative. 
ten that the importation of foreign commodities, in return for our exports, | “*@not be doubted, when it ts known that part of a cargo of raw wool,| Yea—Pennsylvania—t. Z 
hail while it is the only commerce that is practicable, ia also the only one even in the unmanvfactured stale, Was lately passed through the cus- | ; Nays—New Hampshire, Mass .ichnsetts, Connecticut, New Jersey. 
obe, that is advantageous. It operates as an encouragement to our Some. tom-house at New York, free of duty, having been entered as hair, and | Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—. ; 
ears iudustry, by providing a market for its products abroad. This is the delivered up as such to the importer, who advertised it meautiously as} Deruded—Maryland—t. 
d by encouragement which we would afford it. Mr, Helm’s system cramps Buenos Ayres wool; afier which it was seized. If the palpable ditler- | It was moved and seconded to add the following words to the third 
bla- and cripples domestic industry, by denying its products a foreign mar- ence between the hair known as an article of commerce, and common | clause of the first section of the filth article, namely: 
eign ket, because he will not receive the growth or manufacture of other na- wool, — d the observation of revenue oincers, ts it not justifiable to ‘‘ Unless other provision shall be made by the Legislature.” 
car, tons m return, and it cannot be expected that our products shall be gt- conclude that the less obvi Us dillerence between a piece of cloth cost- W hich passed in the negative. ; . 
ten away. Ile labors much to prove that commerce cannot be mutually ing $1 the square-yard and $2 Si the square-vard, might more readily Yeas— Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 
rchi- bencfictal—that what one nation gains, another must lose ; and he is not escape detection, particenlarly when the quality of snch cloths is pur- Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut. New Jersey, 
s ex- content that should be happy and weakhy ourselves. without we in- posely disguised by rough Naps, that are aflerw ards to be properly | Pennsylvania, Virginia—6, ‘ 
ai flict a blow upon the prosperity of our neighbors. This is truly a nar- finished, to render the gur ds sale able at their full value. Broadcloths tt Was moved and seconded to alter the third claase in the first section 
ves row-minded and malignant view of the subject. The cabinet-maker | “"© frequently to be seen in the New York market with no permanent | of the fifth artiele, so as to read as follows, namely: 
ly i who fulls the tree of the forest and manufactures it into furniture, has |" @"*s or figures to identify the number of each piece, and without the ‘Vacancies happening, by refusals to accept, resignetions, or other- 
Joes given to the raw material an accession of value, and created for himself usual ornamental lettering and borders, by whi h the pieces: might be | wise, may be supplied by the Legislature of the State in the represen- 
r by a portion of wealth, without inflicting injury upon any. So with the traced, aud identified, by reference to the origina! invoice of the entry tation of which such vacancies shall happen, or by the Executive there- 
IDO agriculturist, who sows his bushel of wheat, and reaps in return a har- a the custom-honse. . ve ee of, until the next meeting of the Legislature.” 
orld vest of twenty : none have lost, though he is gainer. And the labors o! Some of these foreigners, residing within the junsdiction of our W hich passed in the atlirmative. 
the third branch of industry. the commercial. are not doomed to strug- laws, have committed trauds upon the revenue, and have been detect- On the motion to agree to the three first clanses of the first section 
con- gle without likewise creating wealth. The merchant who transports a ed. Being attached to our soil by no recollectious of youth, and no ties | of the fifth article—It passed in the affirmative. 
ed of cargo of commodities from a glutted market to one where they are in |°! COMsanguinity, they have hastily fled to Canada, where, under the ¥yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
s in demand, and sells them at an advanced price, has, by the voyage, in- jurisdiction of their ow) King, they are protected trom all punishments | Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia—e. 
} ope creased their value, and none hare lost that increase. “So that the doe- |'°" having violated laws not rec gnized by his courts, even although Nays— Massachusetts, North Carolina—z. 
plea- trine, that trade cannot be reciprocal im its blessings, is most shamefully those laws any be for the preservation ot the solemn attestation of an Divided—South Carolina—1. 
been ialleciona. * Toath, and of the everlasting principles of truth, which bind imdiy iduals, It was moved and seconded to ostpone the consideration of the last 
ino | I shall begin, in my next number, an exposition of this eystem of high as weil as nations, t gether in their civil intercourse. The efiect result- clause in the first section of the fifth article—Which passed in the ne- 
rou! taxes, commonly misnamed the “ American System.” 1 pledge myself |'"* from this state of this particuier brancl of the importing business, | gative. Se 
ould to prove it partial and oppressive in its operations—impoverishing the has been to drive out of it the old and long-established American im- VYeas—Virginia, North Carolina—2. > 
id be many, to enrich a few lordly monopolists; that it is dangerous to morals, porters, who have been supplanted by foreigners. How couid it be Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 4 
orta- to independence, and to public freedom ; and that, in fine, it is but one expected, indeed, that, under such circumstances, the once extensive laware, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia—s. @ 
diem of the many cunningly-devised expedients by which, in every age, the and respectable class of American importers of cloths, can maintain a Divided—New Hampshire—1. a 
eeek ambitious have made the humble tributary to their aggrandisement—bv successful competition ? Phe | inhabitants of that very ¢ untry whose On the question to agree to the last clause in the first section of the * 
stare whch the opulent have ever made the poor and powerless hewers of daring enterprize and persevering dustry excited the eroquent enlogy fifth article—It passed in the affirmative. «ey 
» em wood and drawers of water to their palaces. of a Burke, and caused nas to ext laim—'‘ Nor is the equinoctial heat It was moved and seconded to insert the following words after the ce. 
. pre- March 19th. 1831. LOW TAXES. = discouraging mr them, eer the accumu ate wengers of both the word “ after.”’ un the second section of the fifth article, namely : 
apital stenailiatalieiad poles—no sea but w hat 1s vexed by their fisheries—no climate that is not "They shall be assembled im consequence of.” 
er Vi- FRAUDS : . wreN Er witness to their toils.” have been supplanted at their own firesides, by Which passed in the affirmative. 
‘nce? . S ON THE REVENUE. foreigners, in the every-day business of iuiporung broadcloths to supply On the quesuon to agree to the second section of the fifth article, as 
py in their own markets. It is not thus that Americans have been m the | amended—It passed in the affirmative. 
s her- From the Providence Daily Advertiser. habit of yielding to citizens of foreign countries, in commercial enter- It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “ fonr,”’ and to in- 
ange A meeting composed of persons interested in the growth and manu- ees where the competition bas been fair, oper, and honorable. It! sert the word “fourteen,” in the third section of the fifth article—Which 
ws all facture of wool. in the State of Rhode Island. was holden in Providence has been stated by one of the most extensive and ‘espectable manufac- passed in the negative. — 
op ip te ey get Ah gem epamngs - *tturers of Leeds, that an individual engaged in the exportation of beas—New Hampshire’ New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 
yt, ac- on the SOth of April last. he following Report was presented to that woollens to the United States. has boasted, at a conviv tal board in that Nays—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsvivania, Delaware. Marv- 
eut— meeting, and unanimously adopted, and eight Delegates were appoint- | Clty, that he had saved more than 18,00) pounds sterling out of the | land, Virginia, North Carolina—7. ; 
il im- ed to represent this State, agreeably to the recommendation of the American duties, — It also ‘appears. from a late letter from a hou-e of the It was moved and seconded to stril - out the word “‘ four,”’ and to in- 
th br Report, at the General Convention to be holden in New York. on the frst respectability in New York, that nearly one bundred packages of | sert the word *‘ thirteen,” in the third section o‘ the fifth article—W hich 
~thed | = ; cloths have beeu actually under detention at the custom-house in that | passed in the negative. 
on in third Wednesday of Mey. city, on suspicion of being unlawfully invoiced. With the most earnest Veas-—-New Hampshire. New Jersey, Sorth Carolina, Georgia—4. 
didas, The Committee, appointed at a meeting composed of persons interest- intentions, and even zeal, on the part of the — officers, to check Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Peinsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
e thie ed in the growth and manufacture of wool inthe State of Rhode frauds in the importation of wooilen cloths, difficulties existed from the | land, Virginia, North Carolina—7. 
i they Ieland. to inquire into the subject of alleged frauds on the revenue of unperfection of th laws, until amended at the last session ot ( ongress, it was moved and seconde to strike out the word * four,”’ and to in- 
asure. the United States, in respect to the importation of wodlen goods, pre- to embarrass them in the eGeetual discharge of their duty . When they sert the word “ten,” in the third section of the fifth article—Which 
most eent the folowing Report : wave seized such cloths, the fmends ond se teag- ase - “ foreign ship- passed m the negative. 3 
of the pers, and their American agents, have come torwarc, and estimating Yeas—New Hampshire, New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia—4. 
! from The finer fabrics of wool are generally of consideradle value in a the value of the cloths under detention, perhaps conscientiously, by Naus— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsvivania. Delaware. Marv- 
of aii s.aall comparative bulk, thas combining two qualities that offer Let pt- the same undervalued standards as they have themselves received un-]} land, Virginia, North Carolina—7. . ‘i 
eir co- ing inducements for smuggling. A _ petty illicit trade appears to have der similar circumstances, and, having no means of ascertaining the ac- It was moved and seconded to strike out the word “ four,”’ and to in- 
been long practised on the inland borders of the United States, as well tral cost of the consignments, from their own principals, have signed | sert the word “nine.” in the third section of the fifth article—Which 
ation, as Upon the sea-coast. It appears, from a late public journal, that a | certihecates to sanction the correctness ol mvoices detained at the cus- passed in the affirmative. 
t peo- seizure has been made in Vermont, of two wagon-loadsof broadcloths, tom-house under suspicion of being undervalued by the shippers. Yeas—New Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, South Ca- 
non in which were passed over the lines trem Canada, withoat being legally In a cit¥ so deeply interested in foreign commerce as New York. and rolina, Georgia—). 
eak in entered at the custom-houses established along that inland frontier. It} 30 completely disconnected with the production and manufacture of Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland—4. 
s man has been stated in Ex.glish newspapers that contracts might be made in | wool, there are few individuals to watch with the vigilant eye of private Dirided—North Carolina—}. 
w will Liverpool to deliver woollen cloths, free of duty, im the United States, | interest, the due execution of the revenue laws of the country that It was moved and seconded to amend the third section of the fifth ar- 
for a charge of fifieen per cent.; and a distinguished Lnglish traveller | relate to the duties on the importation of these staple productions of the | ticle, by inserting the word “ of,” aner the word *citizen,”’—and the 
‘tonte has stated, that the Canadian fronter offers all the facilties of a waste- industry of foreign countries. Nearly the whole current of public opin- | words ‘an inhabitant,” imstead of the words “a resident,”—Which 
verruD weir to pour an inundation of British goods into the United States. | ion in that great city, has been. on the contrary, in favor of what has | passed in the affirmative. } 2 
jiseun- The amount of goods thus smuggled, has, undoubted, been great; | been culled the Free Trade System, under the supposition. however On the question to agree to the third section of the fifth article, as 
“Poor yet, the risk consequent upon an illicit commerce, has, ia the opinion of | fallacious it may be, of enlarging the facilities of foreign commerce.* | amended—lIt passed in the affirmative. 
dema- your Committee, prevented the introduction of a sufficient quantity of | Thus situated, the officers of the customs im that city have had to per- On the question to agree to the fourth section of the fifth article, as 
‘ite all woollens materially to reduce the prices of them in the American | form an onerous and unpleasant duty, in constant collision with aj} reported—lt passed in the allirmative. 
sol of market. ‘The woollen goods that have been regularly, but fraudulently | numerous class of the inhabitants, and with little support or countenance twas moved and seconded to strike out the words “ each House,” 
give it passed at the custain-houses, by means of deceptive undervalued tn- from their fellow-countrymen around them. Perplexed also by the and to insert the words “the House of Representatives,” im the tirst 
eam. voices of the original cost, have, it is believed, been of far greater value | wily plans of foreigners interested to deceive them, they appear, at one | section of the sixth article—W hich passed in the negative. 
under. than those that have been imported by smugglers. it has long been | time, to have been fearful of exciting clamours against themselves, Yea—New Jersey—lI. 
sation notorious, that the business of supplying the United States with broad-| and. at another, fearful of being too remiss in the conscientions dis- Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
at will cloths, has passed from the hands of the American tin porters into those charge of their duties. In one instance, it has been stated, an English Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
o drag of foreign manufactarers themselves, and of their agen's. ‘The duties | importer, enraged by the firm discharge of their duty, actually otiered gia—10. 
being assessed upon the actual value or cost of sach goods, in the | personal violence to the Inspectors, within the very wails of the custom- It was moved and seconded to insert the word “respectively,” after 
id pré- markets from whence they are shipped to this country, it has been | house in New York. ; the word “State,” in the first section of the sixth article—W hich pass- 
us in found exceedingly difficult, in practice, to establish precise standards, Under all these circumstances, it has become the duty of every Ameri- ed in the affirmative. . 
ent de- particularly when the prices have been fluctuating in foreign markets; | cen citizen to aid in preserving tnviolate the existing laws ofhis country, | It was moved and seconded to alter the second clause in the first see 
ired to and it has been, apparently, with great reluctance, that the appraisers | and to sustain the men who are disposed to administer them with pro-| ton of the sixth article, so as to read as follows, viz : 
> hur have been willing to discredit the original invoices that are sworn to by priety and justice, and to perform the important offices entrusted to their “ But regulations, in eacn of the foregoing cases, may at any time be 
_stand- foreigners residing abroad, and consigned to their agents resident in| charge. It has further become the interest, as well as the duty, of the | made or altered by the Legislature of the United States.” 
y time this country. These agents, who enter the cloths at the custom-house, growers and manufreturers of wool, who, on the faith of the due exe- Which passed in the athirmative. i 
erense and pay the duties, have no other knowledge of the actual cost of such | cution of the public laws, have become engaged tn branches of busi- On the question to agree to the first section of the sixth article, as 
ville to gvods than what they derive from the Invoices sem them, and, however | ness destined, by the intended effect of those laws, to supply domestic | amended—lIt passed in the aflirmative. 
mand upright may be their imtentions, they become the instruments to perfect products in place of those of foreign laborers. It may even be proper And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
nk the _ peeannet designs . the pan gee a a eer a * aye te rae of the v8 yo omhoers of Government, — or 
safely commit perjury when remote, and beyond the reach of the laws | laws which have been approved of by the nation, alter repeated anc ‘ , ‘ tek . : “— o. 
whos against which they may offend. Custom-house oaths do not appear to | deliberate discussions, shall not be suffered to be evaded a rendered | ). A pone ree eA aon — apie to Con Ege babies her. — 
» regarded, | st European cities, as carrying with them the severe | ineffective by means of the frauds of foreigners. Diselaiming all in-| U2¥° Come out, within te last few monthe, Gecided advocates of a re- 
ng but be regarded, in eugpalcarvag. aang cor! bee ee aes oo a "| visal of the Tariff: among them are, the Zanesville Messenger, New- 
m: for moral obligations which are generally attached ® them >y Aimerican | tentions to promote undue excitement, or to exercise undue influence inj |) ei <a * 7 eee ay fa 
: h ye : . -. . , : , : ark Advocate, Lebanon Democrat, Ohio Sun, Cincinnati Advertuser 
n merchants; but they are too often considered to be a mere form of busi- | the over-rigid execution ef the revenue laws, but with the view of sus-| py)... ie hee 6 ee os (orb: “Se . 
— 8 3 1. ina business-like manner, the oath is administered. The | taining a fi snervetic, and systematic execution of the C'om- Hlinois Advocate, North Mississippian, Marietta (Ohio) Republican, 
nillions mess, Sud, spe . Sie Wa ry ; oe a ' ; ~ x Sag 6 es, Cee, Sas eye Cm S " 4 peed santas te et vor Kentucky Statesman, Louisville Advertiser, and various others, mostly 
» three attestation of the Divinity is unintelligibly iiterad in the same breath | mittee would recommeud the appointment of delegates from the State “n the Western States.—Fredericktacu Citizen 
to im. with the demand for the usutl fee, and with the directions to Kiss the | arta ; : se gr 
rate 4 book, soiled by frequent familiar handling until it becomes too revolting} * It should be stated, that one eminent exception to these remarks, Increase of deht and taration—George the Third reigned fiftv-ni 
h folly. an object to be pressed to the lips. There are, without question, many | has existed. The personal influence and exertions of Peter H. Schenck, detent ania P : a reeves ny pe “a ania ceil gies — 
ate and high-minded men in all nations, who would comlescend to no Cquivo- Esq., ot the city of New York. who has had the spirit and feelings ol ! ments ~ Thy debt.”  yragepibenerAl green e120 O00 O00: at his Sean “> 
vos Tre. cation or falsehood for the hope ot Sail, but, it is also unquestional!y | an American, from the commencement of the late warm which this DO wr 000 “ ro . + 9 Th 4 f A 4 ‘ eee Pr ~ 4 127 aim, 
andred true, on the other hand, that there are, i all countnes, met actuated by | country was engaged to the present time, have been extended uniform: | ee G0 000 * P ven % CE And 1. sacladinia he expen Sa ook 
-wasa the desire for gain, and reckiess of the means ot acquiring if. So | ly to sustain the officers of the customs In the fearless discharge of their eM by ui*f ee 7 I LOU, VUY,U0U, INCHEGINS SS CApenses Ul Cul- 
he did warped, however, by peculiar circumstances, do the opmions of men, | duties. His solitary efforts, however, in the cause of suppressing a ao ee re 
ald be Fe] even of high standimg, often become, that they view the uae of frauds on the revenue, appear to have drawn down upon him a degree Riches set in thet which sufficeth, and not in that which is s 
truth and justice, at times, with a prejudiced jndgment. Many of the | of hostile feelings from a large portion of the citizeus engaged in the], “ieues CER BES WES eS Eee ee 
public journals, and even one of the first English statesmen, has avow-' business of foreign importations. + eee. 
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Bauner of the Constitution. 





ON 
CRIMINATING DUTIES. 


From the Charleston Mercury 
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eriminate the 
and thus to prot 
Speech. 

This pre }) Sill 
able part of Mr. Polk's late excellent Repor:, upon the distr- 
bution of the surplusr 
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ct incidentally manufactures. 


n, taken inconnexiou withthe only objecuion- 
‘venue, should be subjected to the closest 
first coustitutes the basis, and the last wall 
Tariff. The wevole course of 
legislation in this matter, certaluly has gone upou the assump- 
tion of a power to discriminate ; but the friends of Free Trade 
and strict coustruction are ia error, if they recoguize Ut In aby 
degree. 

All government is in itself an evil, and results from the 
vices and the violence of mankind. Its sole legitiunate scope 
is to protect the rights of the governed. Livery other object 
should be Jeft to the euterprize and industry of iudividuals, or 
associations, working up the natural advantages of the particu- 
lar country in an open market, under the incitement of com- 
petion alone. ‘To defray the necessary expeuses of the ma- 
chine—to compensate that part of the community who dedi- 
cate their time and abilities to the service of the public, a re- 
venue must be raived. In a perfect state of society this would 
be effected by voluntad¢y contributions ; but, as the world goes, 
we must have taxes, and custom-houses, and these are a shame 
upon man. A tax, to be just and fair, should be uniform in its 
scheme, and direct and equal in its operation. The inequality 
of the burden ts a more fruitful source of complaint and resist- 
ance, than the severity of its pressure where all suffer alike. 
To pay taxes is no favor, and they are submitted to in return 
for the defence afforded to eur persons aud property, by that 
contrivance called Government. Each member of the com- 
inunity ought to be sulyje cted to a contribution ina proportion to 
the benefit he hence enjoys; that coutribution in a free land, 
ought not only to be light, but equalized. ‘This adjustment can 
be produced alone through capitation and income taxes; but to 
assess these, would require an inquisition—and to collect theu., 
an army of tax-gatherers. The mode is too expensive and 
irksome, and hence a resort is had to custom-houses, where the 
process of gathering the revenue is cheaper, and being indi- 
rect, less offensive. Sull the principle of equal burdens for 
equal benefits is here abandoned, both as to individuals and 
sections of the country. The Southern States, as producers, 
yield the largest, and as consumers, an equal share of the 
avails of the Treasury. Duties on imports bought with the 
proceeds of their staple commodities fall much more heavily 
upon them than on the Eastern, Northern, Middle, or Western 
States, who pay on covusumption solely. Again, there are 
millions who contribute nothing to the resources of the Gen- 
eral Government, because they use no articles of foreign origio 
by the imposts on which the Treasury is supplied. 

The levying of taxes through custom-houses being thus in- 
herently aud unavoidably unequal, both as to persons and 
States, why should the evil be aggravated by wresting the pro- 
cess to the sinister purpose of protecting manufactures? With 
this branch of industry, or with any other, Government has no 
business, except to defend the rights of the individuals concerao- 
ed from aggression. [a this sense they may protect, and ought 
to; but, unless by patents and copy rights, to fosier or encour- 
age any citizen in his pursuits, is not their vocation, much less, 
is it their vocation to do so, when the means are by disparaging 
others, or creating monopolies. The equality of civil rights is 
guarantied by the Constitution, and a monopoly by law should 
not be tolerated in a free country. To interfere with the im- 
munity of every citizen to follow such employment as the cir- 
cumstances of his abode and his own judgment point out, 
is tyranny. It tramples upon both the object, and the just 
rule of taxation, when accomplished through this medium. 
The community at large never would consent. for the benefit of 
any class, to be taxed avowedly, aud directly, although the 
burden then would be even, anu impartial. They have ac- 
quiesced in the abuse hitherto, because the operation was in- 
sidious and indirect, not brought home tangibly to their convic- 
iions, and involved in the confusion arising out of the cunningly 
started doubt, whether the producers or consumers bore the 
brunt. 

The due object of taxes being to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of Government solely, and the rule for imposing them, 
that each member of the society should pay au equal sum for 
the protection of his person, and a proportionate for that of his 
property, it is a grave objection to custom-houses that they 
greatly and necessarily outrage this equality. So serious is it, 
that the question is one worth entertaining, whether, for this 
sin alone, they ought not to be abolished altogether. But, 
whev they are perverted to other uses than their primitive and 
legitimate one of mevely raising a revenue, by implication to 
ases tending to increase a thousand fold the inequalities of their 
bearing, it is time for us to say vehemently ** Down with the 
eustom-houses !" 

The only mode by which the collection of taxes through the 
custom house can be restrained within the sphere of its natural- 
ly unequal operation, is to require every article imported from 
abroad to pay the same rate of duty ad valorem. This might 
be 5, or 10, or 20 per cent., according to the exigencies of the 
Treasury. ‘Thus we should have free ports and fair competi- 
tion, and if the conntry were not prosperous, Government 
would at least escape the odiam of tampering with the private 
effairs of individuals. An American ought to be ashamed to 
call upon Congress to protect him against the skill, enterprize, 
or industry of any one under the sun. An open field, and no 
favor, should be his motto. ‘* Time and J, against any other 
two,’ as Sheridan used to say; and if the English are fools 
enough to oppress their manufacturing, mechanical, and com- 
inercial interests to flavor their landed aristectacy, it is no rea- 
son why we should ape their monarchical absurdities, in a 
talation, or rivalship m doing wrong. The real. 
aud the moving cause of all their present disturbances—of the 
grouud sweil they now feel for the first time shaking their 
fabric from base to battlement, is the * British System" of 
Corn Laws to protect agriculture? A most iniquitous, oppres- 
sive, and silly system, of which our ‘Tariff to protect manufac- 
tures is but a spurious counterpart. 

That we, as a nation, have more money than we know wh 
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THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO LAY DIS- | and that itshould prove an apple of discord, is, upon the whole, 
'rather entertaining to the mere looker-on, 
| Committee, 
| pose, in order to obviate an unnecessary accumulation of mo- 
Ut Congress have the power to dis- | ney in the Treasury, that all articles not produced in the United 
duties=-to tax certain articles higher than others, | Siates shall be admitted duty free. 
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if courteously they may be so denominated, pro- 


This is a monstrous, and 


Judge Huoger’s | most alarming projeci—this is discrimination with a venge- 


ance. It goes to inflam. the inequality of custom-bhouse tax- 
ation beyoud endurance, and weuld rivet in perpetuity the 
Tariff upon the South, almost exclusively. To lighten the 
burdens of this ** hated Tariff,’ as Judge Huger somewhat in- 
consistently and unaccountably styles it, ad! things imported 
should undergo a share of the duties, for if you exonerate 
sume, the rate upon the rest must be augmenied to make up 
the Treasury Coutingent. Mr. Polk, in proposing to abandon 
the seven millions raised by duties on arucles brought from 
abroad with which we have nove of domestic origin to com- 
pete—that being probably the aunual surplus in the ‘Treasury 
after the debt ts paid off—says, that this will not interfere with 
the protection of mauufactures, and will relieve many commo- 
dities of necessary use—uadoubtedly—but it asserts in the 
boldest, broadest, and most odious shape, the right of protec- 
tion, and pitches the inequality of the custom-house process 
in its extreme point. ‘That some of the articles thus to be 
exempted are of necessary and ordinary consumption, is a 
vood argument against uneven imposts, but it would not ob- 
tain were all things taxed alike, according to price. 
system of direct taxes, it is fatuiry to distinguish between 
luxuries and necessaries: No man should be privileged trom 
paying taxes altogether. ‘The amount exacted from the poor, 
should certainly be less than that from the rich, but this could 
be equitably and accurately regulated by a fixed rate of duties 
ad valorem, inasmuch as the most expensive goods are bad 
alone by the wealthy. 

The mighty plan of “attacking the Tariff in detail,” is a 
most short-sighted conception. If we admit at all the right of 
Congress to discriminate in their duties, and then withdraw 
suuary articles, such as salt, sugar, and iron, from taxation, it 
assuredly follows, that the consequent reduction in the amount 
of collections must be compensated by increased duties upon 
those remaining to be operated upon—and it beboves the 
South well to examine what the remanents will be. I hazard 
nothing in saying, that they consist chiefly of merchandise 
needed fur consumption here. So that in easing off the duties 
upon some things which the whole country helps to pay, by 
this temporizing scheme we accumulate them on those used by 
ourselves principally. 

This is not our gain. Let us go back to original principles. 
The true corrective of the tariff is to subject every thing pass- 
ing through the custom-house to the same rate of imposts, ac- 
cording to value. ln this way the just intent of taxing would 
be answered, aud the principle of equality would be preserved 
as near as possible. He is not the friend of Free Trade, or of 
defined powers, who allows in Congress a right to tax certain 
articles higher than others for even incidental protection. He ts 
the surest friend of an unjust and oppressive tariff, who would 
attack the system in detail, and not reform it at the very foun- 
dation. It therefore should be, and it is denied that Congress 
either can, or ought to impose a Discriminating Tariff, directly 
or indirectly, to protect manufactures, or for any other purpose. 


TOCSIN. 
DOCTRINE OF THE VETO. 


From ths (Totland, Conn.) People’s Advocate. 


Mr. Editor: Ejvtber the President's doctrine of vetoes is 
right, or it is wrong. If right, it will be found to coincide 
with the letter and spirit of our Constitution, and the genius 
of our Government. 
them. If this doctrine be correct, the exercise of those powers, 
upon which he put his veto, is unconstitutional in principle, 
and immediately dangerous in practice. 

Much has been said upon this subject, but it cannot be too 
familiar to tbe freemen of our country. The bounds of Con- 
gressional authority cannot be too well known; oor the limits 
of Executive prerogative, be too well defined. Upon the cer- 
tainty of these, depend our hopes, and upon their steadfast- 
ness, our liberte is based. 

The principle involved in this doctrine is, whether Congress 
has authority to appropriate money for the building of roads, 
bridges, and canals : and if they possess such authority, whether 
the exercise of it will further the interest of the nation, and 
promote the general intent of the Constitution. 

That the power has often been exercised, cannot prove it 
constitutional, nor, if illegal at first, ever render it valid—a 
breach of the Constitution cannot establish a precedent. Con- 
gress is a body of delegated powers—being, in fact, a mere 
creature of the Constitution. All the powers which Con- 
gress can exercise must Come immediately from that instru- 
ment; they must be contained in that bulwark of our liberties, 
and must be erpress or evidently implied. Put it is admitted by 
all, that no express power is given, to do any act of the kind, 
unless, **to provide for the common defence” of the country. 
This power, then, if it exists, must be an implied power. An 
implied power may arise In two ways, either resulting from 
the very nature of an express power, or by being necessary for 
the full enjoyment of one which ts express. Section VIII of 
Art. 1. of the Constitution defines and limits the powers of 
Congress; but it has never becn shown—nor ever can bhe— 
that the power to make such appropriations cau be implied 
from any partof that section. There is not a line, orsentence, 
in the whole Constitution, which, by any perversion of lan- 
guage, or logic, can be forced into a construction which will 
support such an inference. The English language was un- 
derstood by the framers of the Constitution, as well as at the 
present day, aud if it had been their intention to have erected 
such a power, it is but reasonable to conclude, u would have 
found a place among the other enumerated powers of Con- 

ress. 

Sut it is not from the silence of the Constitution alone, 
that we may show its unconstitutionality. It is in direct eppo- 
sition to the spirit of that portion which provides for an equali- 
ty of taxation. It is true, this Is not taxation, but the principle 
which would dictate an equality of taxation, would insure an 
equality in the public disbursements. 

An unlimited exercise of that principle would be unconsti- 
tutional, by interfering with the local concerns of the States 
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| Congress are yet more limited by the express words of the 
Constitution, and it is declared, * that the powers not delegated 
to the United States, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

There is, however, another view which ought to be taken of 
this subject, and which cdnclusively demonstrates the inexpe- 
diency of the exercise of such a power, were it constitutional 
—the increase of power which it gives the Executive, and the 
cousequent influence upon elections. ‘This practice relates 
‘more particularly to the custom of authorizing the President 
|to subseribe for stock in private companies. It was the evi- 
‘dent intention of the framers of our Government, to render it 
as perfect as possible, and to provide against every evil which 
human foresight could suggest. Some of the means which 
were taken to produce this effect, were, equal representation 
—universal suffrage at the ballot boxes—freedom of speech— 
liberty of the press, and an eudeavor to render all elections 
unbiassed, and to place them above the control or influence of 
men in power. For the same reason, bounds were set about 
the limits of Congressional authority—and the extent of Ex. 
ecutive prerogative defined. Every measure, therefore, whicb 
roes in any manner to counteract these principles, is not in 
accordance with the genius of our Republican Institutions. 
The practice just alluded to, by making Government a stock- 
holder in such companies, to the extent to which it may be 
carried, increases the authority of men in power, beyond the 
intent and meaning of the Constitution. Allew things to go 
on for fifty years to come, as they have for a few years past; 
increase the number of those compauies to an indefinite ex- 
tent; authorize the President to make Government a stock- 
holder with the people's money, and its power would be mighti- 
ly augmented, it would hold in its bands a prerogative, with 
which it might influence almost every election in the country. 
Suffer a body of men with all these advantages in their power, 
and those whose object is to rise to get into office, and if our 
liberties remained, it would be but in name. The influenee 
of such men would be most pernicious—most dangerous. 

The freemen of the United States cannot be too grateful to 
the man who dared, against an established custom, and, as 
was then supposed, against the public voice, to put bis VETO 
upon a principle which was undermining their rights, and 
threatened to annihilate their liberties. 

JUSTITIA. 
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FREE PRESSES. 





From the Bucks County ( Penn.) Republican. 

We boast much of the freedom of the Press io this land of 
Liberty. We style the Press * the Palladium of our Rights" — 
and truly: we add that while this all-powerful engine is left 
unshackled, our institutions are in no canger of being prostrat- 
ed at the nod of tyranny—and we argue correctly. But what 
is a Free Press? Where is the Editor of a public journal, or 
hebdominal, or monthly, or quarterly, who dares to express 
and defend his opinions with perfect freedom? Who does not 
find, in almost every periodical, the evidence of this vascillating 
query always preseut at the Editor's elbow—* This, perhaps, 
is true ; but is it policy just now to publish such truth?” These, 
and a long train of similar notions, have been flitting through 
my brain for the last two days. ‘They were first induced by 
seeing in the U. S. Gazette a notice of Mr. Pierce's * Free 
Goods Store,” in Philadelphia. The Editor wonders how 
goods cau be obtained untainted with the touch of slavery; aad 
well he may wonder, when we remember what influence 
this blot on human nature has over our Free Institutions. 
When it ts at best doubtful ve hether even our opinions can be 
received without the detestable alloy of slavery. Do not the 
Editors of the U. 8. Gazette advocate the election of a slave- 
holder as President of these free and United States? Is not 
that advocacy predicated upon the support of a sysiem, called 
‘the American System,’ which is itself deeply imbued with 
the doctrines ofslavery. Do not itseffeets tend directly to en- 
courage aud extend the system of Domestic Slavery, and the 
Domestic Slave Trade, unhappily prevalent in the Southers 
States? Are 2t the free people of the South and North, the 
East and the West, taxed two or three cents a pound on ali 
the sugar they consume, to the amount of several millions of 
dollars, annually, for the express purpose, with the avowed 
object, of protecting, encouraging, and extending the produe- 
tion of sugar by slave labor? Can it be the learned Editor. 
“know nothing of this subject?” And if they do know, ie it 
possible that wey, the Editors of a Free Press, advocate the 
election of a slaveholder, for the avowed purpose of up’ olding 
and increasing the evils of slavery? ender, ask yourself 
whether your own opivions are free from the taiut of slavery, 
before you decide that they are inconsistent, and before yos 
pronounce definitively on the question * What is a Free Presa?” 

BENJAMIN LAY. 


Pouisnep AnturacitEe.—A gentleman from Tuscarora, 
(Mr. Davidson,) left with us a few days since, as an object of 
curiosity, a small specimen of anthracite, of a quadraugular 
shape, the surfices of which are polished to an incredible de- 
gree, and reflect in high perfection the pseudo metalic lustre. 
Several of our ‘riends to whom we exhibited the block, whose 
skill in this commodity is derived from long experience, were 
actually at fault in recognizing it. One pronounced it Egyptian 
marble, another declared that it was ebony, and a third, from 
the land of steady fabits, with a natural association of ideas, 
insinuated that it might be topaz! 

We understand that the ingenuity of Mr. D. is employed 
during his leisure, in executing au anthracite candlestick, 
which, when finished, will certainly be considered a manufae- 
tured article of great novelty. 

It would not be extraordinary in this age of marvels, if per- 
severing mechanical ingenuity should ere long convert this 
mineral into ornaments of exquisitely beautiful workmanship. 

Miners Journal. 


Died, in the city of Baltimore, on the 8th April, in the 47th 
year of bis age, the Hon. Roiiin C. Manuary, for several 
yeurs past a Member of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, from Vermont, and for the last five or six years 
Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures. 
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The debt which we every moment incur to our Creator, is 
to be paid, on His sccount, to our fellow creatures; and the 
acquittanee we are to receive is the witness of a good con- 
cience, and the seal of a free and independent spirit. 
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(> Agreeably to the notice contained in our No. of the isth 
oltimo, this Paper will hereafter be published at the City of 
Purrapvetriia. Editors with whom we exchange will be 
pleased to enter this on their book of directions. 





We are pleased to be able to state that subscriptions to the 
Fund for the gratuitous distribution of this paper, agreeably to 
the Proposals which wiil be found on the last page, ade- 
quate to the publication for three months, have been received by 
us. Assoon as a second similar amount shall be obtaiued, the 
distribution will be commenced. 

Upon this oceasion it may not be amiss to mention, that in 
Eng!und there is constantly issued from the office of the West- 
minster Review, small pamphlets of a single sheet, containing 
essays on political economy, which are sold at the lowest pos- 
sible price, in order to bring them iato circulation. It is pro- 
bable that a fund is also provided for their gratuitous distribu- 
tion. Now those who are not acquainted with the mode of 
calculating the contents of a printed sheet, will perhaps be 
surprised to be told, that four pages of this journal contain as 
much printed matter as is usually found iv an ordinary sized 
pamphlet of thirty-two to forty pages. Taking the average at 
thirty-six pages, and taking the number of 52 papers in a year, 
the circulation of 1000 copies would be equal, in a year, to the 
circulation of 52,000 pamphlets, or, if estimated in volumes of 
500 pages, to 3744 volumes. We are not afraid to hazard 
the assertion, that, should the requisite fund be obtained, a 
greater quantity of wholesome doctrine will be put in circula- 
tion, within the year, than was ever published in this country 
for the same money. 





There has been no time, since the organization of our Gov- 
ernment, at which so much clashing of interests, between dif- 
ferent States of this Confederacy, has taken place, as within 
the last seven years. The States of New York and New Jer- 
ecy have a dispute now pending, relative to territorial limits : 
the States of Maryland and Penusylvania have one relative to 
the obstruction of the navigation of the river Susquehaouah, 
by the latter, in violation of a solemn treaty or cumpact, as is 
alleged by the embassy of the former Goveroment. Another 
misunderstanding, between Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
touching the navigation of the river Delaware, was settled, 
not long since, by a treaty stipulation ; and, very lately, some 
oyster boats, belonging to Penasylvavia, were captured, in the 
waters of the Chesapeake, under a law of the State of Mary- 
land, which undertakes to “regulate commerce ™ in the matter 
of the oyster fishery. Were it not for the fact that these dif- 
ferent States are members of the same family of nations, by 
the bond of our Union, it i+ quite probable that wars would 
have taken place before this time ; and, at all events, it is not 
dificult to imagine, that, if ever the existing Confederation 
ebould be unhappily broken up, a scene of warfare would, in 
all probability, ensue, that would exceed any thing which the 
eontiguous Powers of modern Europe have ever witnessed. 

Wars, in nine cases out of ten, have their origin, directly or 
remotely, in commercial jealousy and rivalry. They begin by 
restrictions, which are followed up by retaliations, prohibi- 
tions, and counter-prohibitions, until at last it becomes difficult 
to determine who was the first aggressor—and then comes the 
shedding of blood, taxation, aud public debt. Little nations, 
as well as great nations, are subject to the sarne passions of 
selfishness, and revenge, and we are greatly mistaken, if there 
are not now elements at work, which, if matters coatinue as 
they are, will engender fee!ings of hatred and animosity, be- 
tween different sections of our couutry, that must inevitably 
lead to disunion and war. Such a state of things no man can 
@aticipate but with horror, and yet bow little spirit of concili- 
ation is any where manifested by those whose policy has occa- 
sioned the whole disaffec:ioun. Why, even if the right to im- 
pose taxes upon the many, for the benefit of the few—upon 
oue section of the country, to promote the interests of another 
—upon the poor, to increase the wealth of the rich—were 
elearly constitutional and undisputed, the actual state of dis- 
content at the offensive policy, ought to be sufficient to induce 
its advocates to pause, for the sake df their own interests, if 
not for the sake of the Union. Let us suppose a possible case, 
and trace out the results. Let us imagine three or four of the 
Svuthern States driven to desperation, not altogether from 
what they actually feel, but from what they anticipate as cer- 
tain at a future day, in regard to their internal policy, in case 
the march of encroachment upon the rights of the States is 
not arrested before acquiescence shall be pleaded in favor of 
fresh innovations : They declare themselves absolved from all 
eonnection with the other States, and thus exercise what Mr. 
Webster calls the right of revolution, but what Mr. Madison 
and others more aptly term the right of withdrawing from the 
Confederacy. Should they proceed to such an extremity— 
which may Heaven avert !—-what course would the other 
States pursue? Would they deny this right, or acquiesce in 
it? Perhaps upon this point there would be a difference of 
opinion. We have heard a very prominent advocate of the 
American System, in Pennsylvania, say, near two years ago, 
“Jn the name of Heaven, if they want to withdraw, let them 


























north of the Potomac. The majority would probably ery out) 
for force—and what then would be the consequence? We) 
can foresee nothing but a league with some foreign Power—a_. 
throwing open of the Southern ports to foreign manufactures, | 
free of duty—and the whole of the country, East, North, West, | 
and South, supplied with foreign commodities, at such cheap | 
rates, that the free ports of the South would become amazing- | 
ly popular. That such a state of things would follow, is just | 
as clear as that men, possessing the spirit of freedom, will ne- | 
ver suffer themselves to be subdued by foree, if help is to be 
had , and we sbould like aay one to say whether he does pot 
think the sort of aid we refer to quite attainable. 

We are well aware that many people will scoff at the idea 
of a slave-holding State placing herself in such an attitude to- 
wards the Federal Government. Twelve months ago, a map 
who would have pronounced it possible that the people of Pa- 
ris would have placed themseives in an attitude of hostility to- 
wards the Government of Charles the Tenth, or that the peo- 
ple of the city of Brussels would have taken up arms against 
the King of the Netherlands and his army, or that the Poles 
would have dared to defy the mighty power of Russia, w ould 
have been ridiculed. And yet we have seen that any one who 
should have warned the oppressors of the French, Belgian, and 
Polish people, of the danger of a longer adherence to a system 
which could only implant hatred in breasts where affection alone 
ought to reign, would have rendered au important service to 
those misguided rulers, who had the presumption and folly to 
believe that their will was the measure of the liberty of the 
people. When the feelings of men are deeply excited, they 
do not always stop to calculate consequences, and we think it 
quite likely that, in any steps which might be taken at the 
South, they would always eutertain the hope that the certain 
destruction of the Northern manufacturers, arising from throw- 
ing open the Southern ports, would deter the Federal Govern- 
ment from resorting to force. 

The following remarks, addressed by the Lord Chancellor, 
in his Speech on the Reform bill, in the House of Lords, on the 
28ih of March, contain sentiments and advice which might be 
quoted with advantage to an unyielding majority in our own 
Parliament : 

I have heard it said. from the cross benches, that they ought to be far- 
nished with the dates of the petitions, as well as with the prayers which 
they contained. I know to what that question leads ; | am well aware 
what a foundation will be erected upon the recent date of the petitions, 
aud upon the absence of all complaint for three or four hundred years. 
I have no hesitation in asserting that the people have complained over 
and over again, and that they have a just right to complain. It is not 
true, it is most unfounded, and most false, to charge the people with 
coming forward at a late period to complain of evils which have existed 
for years. I will refer your Lordships to the Parliamentary history, in 
proof of the trath of what I assert. You will find that the table of this 
House was crowded with petitions, praying for reform, in }791. In 
1517 your table was also loaded with petitisns, calling for reform—and 
now again, almost without the slightest concert, and certainly without 
preconceived arrangement, petitions flock in upon ycu in thousands, 
and, as my Noble Friend admits, irresistibly overpower all objections to 
the granting of a large measure of reform. But thus i ever is with in- 


justice—it always moves quicker than the complaints of its effects, or 
the desires for redress. Injustice, | remember, the poet tells us— 


“« Injustice, swift, erect, and unconfined, 
“ Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er mankind, 
“* While prayers to heal her wrongs move slow behind.” 


Bat, thongh prayers be slow, they are not less sure to follow ; and, if 
injustice tramples o’er mankind, and sweeps the wide earth, and if 
prayers lag behind, it is as sure as that it is in the power of Heaven to 
grant redress, that injustice always leads to complaint—that the denial] 
of right engenders the sense of wrong; and, were the Government 
even insensible to the signs of the times, and to all the other examples 
which it has furnished before it, it would, in my opinion, be perfect 


go.” This, however, would hardly be the general language 








madness on its part to resist the unanimous appeal of a suffering peo- 
ple. (Loud cheers.) I give you not counsel, my Lords, to yield to 
menace, or to bend to fear—I only give you that counsel which I have 
before addressed to the other House of Parliament; bat I give you that 
counsel which has been often given to you by those noble persons who 
have been most forward in promoting the success of this great and heal- 
ing méasure of reform. They honestly and manfully performed their 
duty in those times, at the risk of the animadversions which it might 
draw down upon them. They laughed at the ridiculous charge of 
yielding to fear, and, if they did fear a discontented people, I tell you 
plainly, my Lords, that J share in that fear with them. J own that I fear 
the discontent of an unanimous , and that I should tremble at the 
thought of going on further, without endeavoring to a it—feeling. 
as I do, that they ask only for their right, and that right, if withheld, and 
that wrong unredressed, might rouse their slumbering strength to-day. 
That appears to me a reason which fairly calls upon us to yield to the 
just demands of the people. But this measure has been called a revo- 
utionary measure, and a great and uncalled-for change. 





The great body of the People of the United States, who 
have never reflected upon the provisions of the different Con- 
stitutions, suppose that the Governors of the different States 
represent the choice of a majority of the people. This, howe- 
ver, is only true in some States, and by no means true ia all, 
as we shall show. 


In Vermont, and we believe in New Ilampshire, the Govern- 
or is chosen by the people, and a majority of all the votes poll- 
ed is requisite to a choice ; so that, if there be three or more 
candidates, aud neither one have such majority, there can be 
no choice, and the election must be held over again, or must 
devolve upon the Legislature. 

In Pennsylvania, New York, and other States, the Governor 
is chosen also by the people, but a mere plurality of votes is 
sufficient for a choice ; so that, if there be three candidates. 
auy one, having a little more than one-third of all the votes, 
might be elected, and thus the Governor would be the choice 
only of that portion of the whole people. 





In Maryland, Virginia, and some other States. the Governor 
is chosen by the Legislature : and, 


‘ , : i P . 
asa mpjority of the Lecis-! the increased duties. 


lature may, in some States, as we have shown io a former 


paper, represent only a fourth, or even an eighth-part, of the 
whole population, it is possible that a Governor may be consti- 
tutionally elected against the wishes of uear seven-eighths of 
the people. 

The same error, which, from want of acquaintance with the 
principles of our multifarious Constitutions, exists in relation to 
the State Executives, equally prevails with reference to the 
choice of the Federal Executive. Three men out of four have 
no other notion than that the President of the United States, 
when chosen by the people, and not by Congress, must needs 
be the choice of a majority of the people. Aud yet, so far 
from this being true, the President may be constitutionally 
elected against the wishes of three-fourths of the nation, as we 
shall demonstrate. We do not say that it is ever likely to hap- 
pen, but that it is possible, aud whatever is possible may hap- 
pen. In our demonstration, we shall reason upon the data re- 
lating to population, representation, and modes of choosing 
electors, as they stood at the Presidential election in 1528. 

By the Constitution, the President is chosen by electors, and 
each State is entitled to as many electors as the joint number 
of her Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
In some States the electors are chosen by the people, and in 
others by the Legislature. ‘The total number of electors is 
261, of which 131 constitute a majority, and are requisite to a 
choice. Now, suppose it should so happen that the States 
should be arrayed against each other as follows, having the re- 
presentative population and oumber of electors designated. 

On the one side— 

Population. No.of Electers. 
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4,118,621 131 
And on the other side— 

Population. No.of Electors. 
Hew Votliscccccccccoe 1 ee eOeeee 660s sedeecee 
Pennsylvania, ........ 1,049,449... ..0 cee cee 28 
Virginia,..... nliscoc ce cotbanencoeonnsa 
Gl ébecencene one ssbsidas 4necduecanl 
North Carolina, .ccccccc cel ceccceccocccocl® 
South Carolima, <0. 00 dee loocces coos cose BI 





4,851,133 130 

In this case the President would be chosen by a minority of 
the people. But let us further swppose that the six States last 
mentioned should be unanimous in their choice, and that in the 
eighteen States first mentioned, parties should be so nearly 
equally divided that the successful candidate should be elected 
by bare majorities, what would then be the result? Why, that 
131 electors, a majority of the whole number, wonld be elect- 
ed by a little more than one-half of 4,118,681—say 2,060,000— 
people ; and thus a President could be elected, and fairly and 
constitutioually too, by the people themselves, in opposition to 
more than three-fourths of the whole population. 

We think it cannot be too frequently urged upon the atten- 
tion of the people, that, under our present forms of Govern- 
ment, General and State, a minority, as well as a majority, 
may rule ; and that, consequently, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that our Constitutions should be strictly construed, not 


merely for the protection of minorities, but for the protection 
of majorities. 





The advocates of high duties upon the necessaries of life— 
that is, the friends of the ‘American System,’—are constantly 
erying out, that the protecting policy has made the protected 
articles cheap. ‘They tell us so because they have observed 
that prices have fallen, whilst duties have increased ; and, not 
being able to discriminate between a cause which is capable of 
producing a particular effect, and one which is who!ly incapa- 
ble of producing it, they adopt crude and confused notion 
which prevent them from thinking correctly. In a conversa 
tion, the other day, in a stage-coach, with a Pennsylvania far 
mer, upon this subject, he said, that it was enough for him, t 
know, that, since the Protective System had been adopted, 
cotton goods, iron, and glass, were much cheaper than they 
were before it was adopted. We asked him if it had never 
oceurred to him that the fall he spoke of, and which we fully 
admitted, had been oceasioned by the late eclipse of the sun— 
that being a cause quite as capable of producing such an ef- 
fect, as high duties ? We asked him if he bad pot noticed that 
coffee, tea, chocolate, spices, silks, wines, copper, tin, crocke- 
ry, aud a hundred other things, which we do not pretend to 
mavufacture or to produce ourselves, had a!so fallen in price ? 


| —and, if so, upon what ground could he take it for granted 


that the Tariff had oceasioned the fall upon the articles he had 
specified? ‘The real truth is, that, so far from the fall in the 
price of the articles which enjoy the highest protection having 
been occasioned by the high duties, the fall invariably preceded 


Cotton goods did mot fal! after the vear 
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1216, in consequence of the duty imposed in that year, but the | IF er ; pare he individual rich capitalists in on sais States 


duty of that year was imposed in consequence of the fall which |\who own the factories. It is, in fact, literally to increase the 
- ' A , ite 
vee in 1815, and which rendered the then existing | wealth of the wealthy, and thus to raise up, by artificial means, 


: prohibition. Again, they did not fall af- | lan aristocracy to lord it over the country, and to control its 


had taken | 


duty inadequat 


| 
| 
| 


the year IN24, in consequence of the further increase of duty t polities, as if wealth acquired by legitimate meaus was not 
of that year, but the additional duty of that year was imposed icapable of accomplishing it fast enough to suit our republican 
in ee en renee of the fall which had taken place between 11816 | aste. Itis, indeed, the most extraordinary infatuation that 
sod 1e24, owing to the vast thiprovements in labor-saving ma- | ver seived upon a people, which actually urges them on to 


chinery, introduced into the cotton manufacture of England court a aud solicit increased taxation, for the sake of promoting 
4 further diminution of the price abroad led to the increase of | the interests of rich corporations and individuals, at a moment, 
duty in I®28 ; and the only reason why we do vot hear a cla- |too, when all Europe is shaking their burdens from their backs. 
mor for more protection, is, that the duty is now prohibilory As to the position of our correspondent, that our coarse cot- 
upon al! the low-priced goods—and, consequt atly, the Amett- |rons are driving out of use the coarse linens of the continent of 


can System operates with its full force opon that one article. 


Europe, the advantages or disadvantages which may result 

The same facts exist in reference to all the other articles | therefrom to the couvatry, must depend upon whether they are 
which enjoy the greatest degree of prohibition in their favor. | driven out by high duties on the foreign article, or by the cheap- 
Causes of a reneral nature, operating throughout the industri- |ness and superiority of the domestic article. Itis a very easy 
ous world, have, happily for the human family, enabled a day's | process to drive an article out of use by prohibiting its importa- 
work to produce more than it formerly could be mace to pro- | tion, and such driving out is by no means an indication of a 
duce, and the effect of this has been a decline of price, which |national gain. Suppose a cuty were imposed upon mahogany 
brings the article to the consumer at a less cost of labor than jof a dollar a foot, for the purpose of putting mouey into the 
it used to cost him before. Four 
which, at 25 cents a gard in 1815, would have cost a day's la-|produced. The effect would no doubt be, that domestic 
bor. can now be bed for less than half s day's ‘abor, and, were | woods would take the place of the foreign, and then we should 


yards of common muslin, |pockets of the owners of the forests where curled maple is 


it not for the American System, could be had for one-third of | hear some wiseacre say, that maple, walnut, and cherry were 
Is anv one so blind to his interests as not to} now manufactured to such perfection as to drive out of use the 
perceive that “cheapness” and “dearncss” are nothing but other mahogany of St. Domingo and Honduras. ‘This is the sort of 


a day's labor. 


terms to express a less or a greater degree of labor; and is any | false reasoning that has produced so much delusion throughout 
one so stupid as to prefer to toil a whole day to procure what the country. Congress enacts a law prohibiting the importa- 
it is possible for him to procure by half aday’s work?) In aj{tion of certain foreign articles, and then, because they cease to 
community like ours, one would suppose that the answer to} make their appearance, we are foolish enough to fancy that 
Unfortunately, howe- | they are shut out by the superior cheapness of our own commo- 


ver, itisnotso. The prevailing doctrine, in Pennsylvania and dities. If, in regard to the particular commodity referred to by 


this question would be a negative one. 


several other States, is, that the more laborious the process by Statist, the article be really * cheaper and better’ than linen, 
which a commodity is obtained, the better. It is better, say |“ hy, then, the course we would recommend would be, to re- 
they who are under the delusion of the American System, to |duce the duty on the linen, and leave the consumer free to take 
give two prices for a ton of iron, or a bushel of salt, or a pound his choice. In a country like ours, every man, rich or poor, 
It is better, say ought to be left in a state of perfect liberty to buy what he 
they, to have one coat than two coats, to have one plough than | pleases. The Government has no right to place any obstruc- 


of sugar, or a yard of cloth, than one price. 


tivo ploughs, to have oue loaf than two loaves. Or else, why, | ons in his way, except what are necessary to enable it to col- 
iu the name of common sense, W hen Providence places wWiluin lect from him a fair contribution for its economical support. 
th 
’ 
i 


avor, do they 


r reach double quantities of things, in exchange for their | All beyond this is wrong and oppression. If, therefore, a South- 
reject the gratuitous olfer, and, like idiots, pre- | ern planter says he likes for the clothing of his negroes linen or 
fer the smallest quantity?) Such infatuation is iucomprehensi- woollen in preference to cotton, and is willing to pay a higher 
ble ; but, as Pennsylvania has exhibited, upon several ocea- | price for it, why, let him do as he pleases. He has every mo- 
sions—as, for instance, when under the influence of the forty- tive to consult his own true interest and that of the slave, in 
bank mavia, and the Redheflerian system of perpetual motion choosing the cheapest and best commodity, and we would a 
—au equal degree of delusion, which ultimately passed aw ay, thousand times rather leave it to his judgment than to that of 
we have no doubt that, when her present selfish politicians be- | any body else. Depend upon it, that if cotton cloth, for the 
gin to lose their popularity, as all have done who have gone clothing of the negroes at the South, is * cheaper and better” 
before them, the people will come to their senses, and no longer than Gernian dowlas, as Statist afflirms it to be, it will soon be 
insist upon it that the proper way to make a people prosper- found out, aud introduced into general use. 
ous is to make them pay dear for things which it is possible for In this communication of our correspondent, he asserts what 


them to get cheap, is altogether new to us. It is, that the finer cottons have 


—_—_— been manufactured ia this country to a greater profit than the 

In our paper of to-day will be found a third communication | coarse ones. He states that the duty has been high enough to 
from our correspondent Srarisv, upon the subject of the Cot- | protect the finer as well as the coarse ones, and he repeats, that 
He still insists upon it that we can manu-|even the former can be manufactured cheaper here than in 
facture cotton fabrics in this country cheaper than the British, | Eagland. This aesertion is undoubtedly at variance with all 
and asserts that within the last year or two a considerable ex- | the received notions on this sabject, and is an additional argu- 
tension has been given to this branch of business, by the pro- | ment in favor of taking off the duty. 


ton Manufacture 


but we honestly confess 
duction of a species of coarse fabric, which is fast driving out | our inability to accede to this proposition, without some fur- 
The can- | ther light on this subject. 
dor and frankness with which this writer gives bis views of the Phe imports inte this country, and exports from it, of white 
manufacture in question, entitle him to a fair hearing. In re- | cottons, during the last five years, of which official reports 
gard to his first proposition, that is, that coarse cotton goods have been published, were as follows : 

Imports. Exports. 
Se “eee seee Dd 3 db QOS. ce. “ere coe 4 705, 339 
TEQZG sense seeeee coe e JOU N24. re ee ee © ee © .-.. 082,407 
1827 ¢ sees coed pecccces moe in ee < TTT 


Sp oscoos chi es oobe my ol, 516. ccces cece cece 400,623 
OG Oe 2,505... idee 6a bbb 





of use the coarse linens of the continent of Europe. 


can be manufactured in this country cheaper than in England, 
he is either wrong, or he is right. If he is wrong, then it fol- 
lows that the American nation is taxed to support the cotton 
manufacture, without any more reason or authority than if it 
were taxed for the purpose of raising a fund to pay a higher 





interest te manufacturing capitalists than others can get for $ 12,865,347 $ 2,591,992 
their money, or te pay higher wages to manufacturing opera- Now, if from - . . . - - $12,865,347 
tives than other industrious classes can get by being employed Wededuct - : - - - - 2,591,992 





in commerce or agriculture. If he is right, then it follows, 
that there is no necessity for the protecting duty, and conse- 
quently it ought to be abolished. 


There will remain a balance of - - $10,273,355 


which is more than two millions of dollars per annum paid for 

Bur it will perhaps be said, that although we can manufac- | forei, cotton goods, for consumption, which paid a duty of 
ture cheaper than the British, yet that our manufacturers will | not less than 35 per centum ad valorem, and from that up to 
not sell as cheap as the British—that the foreign goods being | 100, besides at least 15 per centum expenses of importation. 
shut out by the high duty, leaves the home market a monopoly, | Now, if the foreign manufacturer, after paying all this enor- 
nud as the manulacturers lost money by their operations for | mous duty, aud these expenses, got his own money for his 
two years, they are now making up these losses. 





That cotton | goods—which is to be presumed, or he would not have gone 
goods have greatly risen within a year, is a well known fact. | on with his trade—what an exorbitant profit our domestic ma- 
nufacturers must have made upon the quantity they sold at the 


cent, and if the former prices paid the cost of Artie the | same prices! 


Upon some article. arise has taken place of twenty to fifty per 





At least one-third or one-half must have been 
upposing the | clear profit—and our readers wii! owe a heavy debt of erati- 
quantity ef cotion manufactured in the U. States to be what the | tude to Statist, if he ean make out this case, which is far more 


preseut prices must yield enormous profits. 


iT party say it is, 200,000 bales of 300 Ibs., that 1s 60,000,000 | faverable to our side of the question than we had ever sup- 
pounds, and supposing this to be manufactured into four yards | posed. 
of cl to a powud, whieh would be 240,000,000 of yards, a]  Yhe profits, however, of the plain cotton manufacture, it 
) that quantity of only three cents a yard, would be a] seems, are equalled by those of the calico-prioting branc!, the 
clear tax upon the nation of 37,200,000. And for whose benefit progress of which, in this country, is described in very glow- 


would this tax be? Net for that of the operatives who are |ing colors. Our correspondent supposes that thirty-five to for- 
employed in the cotton manufacture, lor they get no more wa- | ty millions of yards are printed in the United States, and that 


ness than people engaged in other branches of |twenty to twenty-five millions of yards are imported. The 








adustry. For whese benefit, then? Why, for that of the |imports and exports of printed and colored goods, curing the 
wealthy stockbolders ia the manufacturing corporations of New | last five years, stood thus: 
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Imports. E ports. 

1BD5S.. cose cccsscces BD 1,600, BIOs cccce cece 1,100,252 
Pic c000s c0es 0600 bcebcocceccecsccteneee 
Pe eee 
1828 +0000, 133,844... 000000000 ),402,103 
ae lll ee hl 
$ 5,256,511 

$ 258,621,023 


5,256,511 








$ 23,621,023 
Now. if from - . : n . » 
We deduct - . : ‘ - ™ 





There will be a balance of - - - $23,564,512 
the value of foreign priuted and colored cotton goods consum- 
ed in the country during the last five years, which is equal, up- 
on an average, to $1,672,902 per anuum. 

These goods, like the white ones, paid a duty of 35 to 100 
per centum, besides 15 per centum expenses of impoitation— 
which, taken together, at an average of GO per cent., increas- 
ed their cost to the consumer $2,803,741. Now, if the domes- 
tic manufacturers sold nearly double the quanuty that was im- 
ported, they must have made a profit of nearly $5,600,000— 
that is, a sum nearly double the amount of duties aud charges 
upon the quantity imported ; and, if this sum be added to the 
duties actually paid, it will show a tax upon the nation, for the 
support of the calico manufacture. of upwards of eight mil- 
lions of dollars. Whatever Statist may think on the subject, 
our humble opinion is, that this is paying too dear for the whis- 
tle. As to the idea that the calico manufacture is any more 
deserving of governmental patrouage than any other branch of 
business, we think that these statements entirely refute it. It 
never can be the policy of any Government to encourage the 
domestic production, at the expense of the consumers, of any 
article, to the value of twelve millions of dollars, which re- 
quires a tax to sustain it equal to cight millions of dollars. 

The remarks of Statist, in reply to **A Working-Man,” we 
leave for the latter to attend te, as be is quite able to take care 
of himself. 





The opponents of the high duty system always predicted 
smuggling as one of the inevitable consequences of the Ameri- 
can System, and they pronounced it to be wholly impossible 
to prevent it in a country situated like the United States, with 
an immense extent of sea-coast, and more than a thousand 
miles of territory bordering upon the Provinces of a nation 
which had it in its power to profit more than any other, by the 
illicit introduction of goods. ‘This prophecy was always ridi- 
euled by the tariff party, who were silly enough to beliéve 
that a few custom-house officers could accomplish what, in 
Europe, it requires an army of spies, and a flect of revenue 
cutters, toeffect. It seems now, however, that this sort of de- 
lusion is beginning to wear of. A public meeting was held at 
Providence on the 30th of April, by a number of persons con- 
cerned in the growth and manufacture of wool, at whicha 
Report of a Committee was adopted, admitting fully, thas 
frauds upon the revenue are practiced to a considerable extent. 
A copy of the proceedings, at this meeting, will be found in 
another part ef our paper, from which it will be seen thata 
General Convention of Manufacturers is to be held at New 
York, on Wednesday, the 1th of May, for the purpose of 
adopting measures to prevent the evil referred to. 

That smuggling is carried on to a very great extent, there 
can be no question. The returns of the imports and exports 
for the last few years, compared with all former periods, show 
this fact most conclusively, in the excess of the latter over 
the former. That there are persons in Canada, and the 
United States, who are now reaping a golden harvest at 
the expense of the public treasury, there can be no doubs, 
for there is real. no branch of business which holds out such a 
tempting lare as smuggling. What portion of the people who 
live upon the borders of New Brunswick, and Canada, as high 
up as Lake Michigan, would hare consciences so tender as to 
compel them to pay double prices for articles, which, by 
crossing an imaginary line, or a narrow river, they could pro- 
eure at half price? What proportion of those who visit 
Montreal or Quebec, on a Summer excursion, would be too 
scrupulous to purchase at those places articles of dress, if the 
difference in price, as compared with New York or Philadel- 
phia, was one-third ? We apprehend , in both eases, very few ; 
and, to expect that every year’s experience will not make the 
matter worse, is to judge against the lights of common seuse. 

It is not, however, Lona fide smuggling alone, which is en- 
couraged and protected by the high bounties offered by our 
wise laws. ‘The science of evading the duties, by ingenious, 
if not fraudulent entries at the custom-house, has been 
brought to such perfection, by the practice of near three years, 
that some men are now making fortunes by their superior dex- 
terity in such matters. By the present system of minimums, 
as they are called, » most powerful temptation is held out for 
perjury, and, if there be in our large commercial communities 
any difference in the elasticity of the human conscience, any 
one may readily see how inevitable is tue tendency to throw the 
trade into the hands of the least scrupulous. The mass of the 
people of this country, not understanding the hocus pocus of 
ourlaw makers at Washington, are not aware that upon woollen 
goods which cost 99 cents per square-yard, there is charged a 
duty of 45 cents, whilst upon those which cost an cents per 
square yard, there is charged a duty of $1 124!! Was there 
ever such a monstrous absurdity intreduced into the legislation 
of a country which pretends to be wise? Again: The duty 
upon a square-yard of cloth which costs $2 49 abroad, is 
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of $1 124—the same precisely as that paid upon the yard | 
which costs 101 cents, there being no intermediate rate of 
duty, although the law styles this mode of laying the duty, 
ad valorem—whilst that upon a yard which costs $2 51, is 
$1 80. Is it not, therefore, very evident, that the cflect of | 
such a system as this, is either to shut out of the country all 
the intermediate qualities of cloth--as was intend d—or tv in- 
vite to the fraudulent evasions of the law, which have actually 
taken place ? 

At the New York Convention, it is quite probable that other 
measures will be agitated besides those which form the osten- 
sible ground of this call. The manufacturers do not yet feel 
satisfied with the system. The recent rise in the price of wool, 
owing to the great slaughter of sheep which has taken place 
throughout the country, has operated so extensively upon the 
price of the raw material, as to deprive them of a part of their 
profits, and they will, probably, petition Congress for an in- 
creased duty. We shall, therefore, look forward to the pro- 
ceedings of this second Harrisburgh Convention, with some 
interes, and shall not fail to advise our readers of the result. 


. 


We copy to-day, from the Statesman,” published at Eli- 
zabvethtown, in Keatucky, a highly seusible article on the Ba- 
lance of Trade. It furnishes some important illustrations of 
the effects of paper mouey, and will be read with satisfaction 
by every one w ho takes an interest in such questions. ‘The 
writer is a sound political economist, and we are exceedingly 
rejoiced to seo so able a comjutor, ip the cause of Iree Prade, 
at last appear in a region of country, where, until lately, every 
consideration appeared to be overwhelmed by the American 
System. The only part of this essay that contains an expres- 
sion which we should wish the author to re-examine, is that 
whereia he seems to consider gold and silver as representatives 
of value, and. not as values themselves. Promissory notes, 
bank notes, bonds, or other similar instruments, which promise 
to pay money, issued by solvent persons or corporations, are 
representatives of value, ind the values w hich they represent 
are certain quantities of gold and silver, w hich, in reality, 
pussess a worth quite as intrinsic as any other commodity 
which could be purchased in the market with the said notes or 
bonds. Much of the prevailing error on the subject of curren- 
cy, lias arisen from a want of correct understanding of this dis- 
tinction; and, if the gentleman for whom these remarks are 
intended, can view the matter as we do, he will perceive the 
importance of never losing sight of the idea, that gold and 
silver, whether in the form of bullion, or coin, are mere com- 
mwodities, and that these commodities possess an intrinsic 
value, owing to their applicability to so many useful and orna- 
mental purposes. A part of the value of gold and silver arises, 
no doubt, from their being so extensively employed as they 
are, 10 perform the function of money ; but, it is very ciear, that 
had they not possessed a value independeut of this portion, 
they would never have been adopted as money. The reason 
why ¢ ld and silver happen to be the universally preferred com- 
modity, that is, the commodity which cau be more readily 
exchanged for all the other articles, than any other commodity, 
is, we think, a proliem which yet remains to be solved. 





If the following described wagon should be generally intro- 
duced into use, it will throw out of employment a great quan- 
tity of the American industry of horses and wagoners. It is 
strange that the people of New England should be constantly 
inveuting things to counteract the effect of the Tariff policy, 
which is to make goods dear, 


Clark’s Patent Wagon continues the transportation service between 
Boston and Montpelier, and is approved by the driver. It started from 
Boston on Saturday, with a cargo of four tons, which was drawn over 
our pavement with ease, and at good speed, by two horses, the driver 
sitting on the wagon, with long reims. The wheels are seven feet in 
diameter—each wheel acting ov a short and separate axle, established 
outside the wagon. ‘The wagon is thus permitted to hang low between 
the wheels, and is loaded with peculiar convenience. ‘The accident of 
upsetting, which sometimes occurs to other wagous, can bardly happen 
te this. — Boston Palladiuin. 
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THE COTTON MANUPFACTURE....No. 3. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


1 have shown that it is in our power to produce coarse cot- 
tons at a cheaper rate than the British can do, when made 
from the same material; aad that the success ef their imitations 
depeads upon their using an inferior and lower priced descrip- 
tion of cotton instead of the American, mixed up with a large 
proportion of waste. a 

it may be proper to observe also, that, within the last year 
or two, a very considerable extension has been given to the 
eotton manufacture in this country, by the production of a still 
eoarser and stouter description of goods, which are rapidly 


taking the place of, and driving out of use, the coarse linens of | 


the Continent of Europe: these are applied to household 
purposes, light sails, wagon-coverings, &c., and especially in 
the article of negro clothing. It may be considered as estab- 
lished, that this description of cottons is destined to supersede, 
in a great measure, the use of linens, on account of their being 
both cheaper and better. Here, also, it will be seen how in- 
timately the interest of the cotton planter is conneeted with 
that of the manvfacturer in the extension of this branch of the 
manufacture in this country, since, should it be taken up by 
the English, they will be sure to employ their cheaper raw 
materia}, the produce of their own Indian possessions. Strange 
as it nay appear, however, in the violent opposition to the 
Tariff iu some of the Southern States, studied attempts have 
beeu made to prevent the introduction of these negro cottons, 


mace from their own cotton, into use, instead of the German 


'dowlas. to which they have been accustomed. 
ba ‘ ’ 
I proceed to show our progress and prospects in the finer 


branches of the cotton manufacture. 

lo plain cottons there is litle more difficulty in making fine 
than coarse goods; accordingly, every description of shirtings 
aud plain cottons in general use, have long since been furnish- 
ed by our own manufacture. 


material to the labor employed upon it, but, as 1 do net admit 
that we are under any disadvantage in regard to the labor em- 
ployed in a cotton-mull, it fuliows that, in no part of the pow- 
er-loom wanufacture, are we vuable to preduce the 
article at as low a price as the Maglish. It is also true that 
the Tarif! operates most powerfully on the lowest ariicle, and 
less upon the finer; the home compen ion has, accordingly, 
acted first upon the coarse goods, and soonest reduced that 
branch of manufacture to the minimum of profit in other 
branches of business. But the duty having been ample to 
protect the finer article as wel! as the eoarse, the most profita- 
ble manufacture bas generally been that which was furthest 
removed from the active bome competition, and nearest to 
that of foreigners and the prot ction of the Taritl.* 

The average value of white cottons imported for the three 
Inst years, after deducting the amount exported, ts about 
$1,500,000, being a trifle more in value than our own mana- 
factures exported, but much less in bulk ; so that, it may fairly 
enough be said, that our present manufacture of white cottons 
is equal to the consumption. 

The introduction of the calico printing constitutes an impor- 
tant era in the history of the cotton manufacture in this coun- 
try, and involves important considerations. This branch of 
i business was commenced in 1824 or 5, and the rapidity of its 
‘extension has not been surpassed by any thing in the whole 
history of manufactures. It is computed that the quantity of 
'goods now printed in the Unitec States, is 35 to 40 millions of 
| yards, whiist the whole consumption may be rated at about 60 
millions, which would leave the importation 20 to 25 millions 
of gards. One or two establishments maoulacturing the cloth, 
as well as printing it, are said to employ a greater capital than 
any single establishments in Manchester. ‘he whole exports 
of Eugland in 1828, as stated in oficial documents, were 173 
millions of yards, of which 25 were to the United States. At 
a late meeting of manufactures in Manchester, in reference 
to the preposed change of duty, the consumption of printed 
calicoes in Great Britain was stated to be less than 50 millions 
of yards. The printing of calicoes combines great mechanical 
skill, with the scientific discoveries of modern chemistry. ‘The 
engraving of cylinders for calico printing is a process not sur- 


sathe 











its management, or the importance of its results, in the whole 
circle of mechanics. The whole business requires the union of 
much skill, with a moderate quantity of ordinary labor. It is 
a natural supposition that the possessors of this skill should be 
abie to command a handsome remuneration for their labor, in 
the prices of their commodities. ‘The facts will be found to 
have corresponded with this supposition. ‘The wealth aceu- 
mulated io England, in the early stages of the business, must 
have been enor.aous. It is an anecdote related of the elder 
Peei—father of Sir Robert—who made an immense fortune by 
the business of calico printing, that, on one eceasion, his 
bankers became alarmed at the exteut of his operations, and 
gave him a hint of their opinion. A journey to London re- 
vealed to them his secret, that he was ceiving a guinea to him- 
self by every piece of calico which he was printing. Under 
such circumstances, it was vot difficult to overcome their seru- 
ples against over-trading. 

So far as relates to the business of printing, we are under no 
important disadvautages in comparison with Great Britain, 
with the exception of the difficulty and expense of transplant- 
ing the different kinds of skill connected with this precess, to a 
foreign country. 

These difficulties are exceedingly greas, and aflord an argu- 
ment in favor of a protecting tariff, which must be admitted by 
every one who stops short of the prineiple of absolute non-iuter- 
vention by Goverument, ia any case, as the only safe rule. 

These difficulties have been, in a great measure, overcome, 
aud all but the most expensive descriptions of ealicoes, are now 
printed in this country in as great perfection as io England. 
Every description of drugs employed in dying, are obtained 
with about the same facility, and as cheap as in Manches- 
er. Fuel is dearer in this country; but the difference 
amounts to almost nothing, not one-quarter of a cent ona 
yard. In some of the lower departments of labor, the differ- 
ence is something against us: but, in this business, we find 
additional evidence of the commen misapprehension already 
noticed in regard to the comparative cheapness of labor in 
England. Labor, which is of the lowest grade, is, indeed, 
cheaper, bat labor, connected with a moderate degree of 
skill, is actually dearer; and, it is natural that it should be so, 
the expenses of living in any style of decency, being greater in 
that country than this. Thus, engravers, desigaers, and that 
class of artists, earn two or three dollars a day, wages which 
persons of the same character, would be very glad to obtain in 
this country. ‘The only part of calico printing which requires 
much manual labor is bloek-printing, requiring but a very mode- 
rate degree of skill. Many thousands of wen live by this employ- 
ment in Manchester, but such has been the power and success 
of combination in this particular branch, that they have resisted 
all attempts at reduction in price, although frequently unem- 
ployed for half the time or more. Most of the block-printing 
dove in this country, is done by emigrants from Manchester, 
and the highest prices known to be paid, are the regular Man- 
chester prices, at which rate it is found these people earu from 
&1 50 to $2 per day: conforming very nearly to the earnings 
of the mule-spinners. 

The introduction of this branch of manufacture, therefore, 
appears to present a case which would justify the interference 
of Government, in the way of protection, on the most obvious 
principles of political economy. The kindred arts necessary to 
carrying ou the main business, and which have heen called into 
existence by it, can only be transported into a foreign country, 
at great expense, and it would be a hopeless speculation to 
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which makes them the most profitable branch of manufacture : the con- 
sequence is, a new im>ulse of capital into the business. Upwards of a 
dozen new cotton-mills are preparing to go inty operation in this 
vicinity. 





tis true that our advantage tn | 
me 7 ret pe 
the raw material diminishes as we lessen the proportion of that | ¢ 


passed in the genius displayed in its invention, the delicacy of | 


* An exception now exists in the reaction, which has taken place | 
within a few months, an advance having taken place in coarse goods | 


' : . RRR saa 
attempt it, without some security to the first undertakers, 
against the free competition of those who have the control of 
these advautages, with abundant skill, and long experience. 
| At the saine time, [ consider it an advantageous application of 
a nation’s industry, since itis a business in which, whatever 


en 


may be the wayes of the common manipulator, the possessors 
fol the capita: and the skill, will, in the 'ong run, be sure to be 
weil paid on the entire manufacture. Even now, under the 


great competion and depression existing in England, the first 
inventor Of aby Dew combination ip colours, is sare of making 
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us fortune. 

a future number, some further remarks on the 
z of the Tarif on the Cotton Manufacture ; eneraily. 
STATIST. 

P. S.—] have noticed the communication of “ A Working- 
Man.” I perceive nothing in it whieh requires wotice as in- 
validating any of the positions which I have taken. He does 
ine injustice, in attributing to me a different mode ef ealeulation 
in converting sterling money into dollars and cents, in different 
cases. Sterling money was calculated, in all cases, at $4 80 
the pound sterling, or twenty-four cents to the shilling, as the 
nearest approximation to its average value. It is vews to me 
that twenty millions of dollars were lest in cotten establish- 
men's in Is20. There was a depression in those investments 
yin that year, but less than in ships or houses, and they were 
ithe first to recover from that depression. 

The only importation of cotton yarus which now takes 
|piace, is in the form of sewing-cottons, er cotton thread 
itu balis, an article not extensively manufactured in this ceun- 
(try. Yarns are not exported, because they can be made into 
}cloth at an expense so little above that of reeling and packing 
ithe yarn, so, that our whole export is in the shape of cloth. 
|The English export of yarn is to countries which prohibit the 
jimportation of cloth, and consists mostly of ine numbers. We 
|fave pot attempted a compeution, but have ouly to do so to 


succeed. Ss. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

No. AV. 

If this subject be divested of the mist which the delusive 
name of the Protecting or American System casts upon it, 
there Is no aspect in which it can be regarded which will por 
tend to show that the Tariff counteracts the advance of society. 

Let us look at the bearing of the restrictive system upon the 
immense vatioual property in public lands. The quantity of 
the unsold lands of the United States is two hundred and sixty 
millions of acres. ‘These lands lie chiefly in the West, and it 
is to be presumed that they are, as a mass, seperior in fertility 
of soil to those nearer the eastern coast. The Atlantic States 
are not, in general, so fertile as the Western States. If the 
extravagant language of Mr. Mallary as to’ the value of the 
Tariff had applied to these lands, it would have been far more 
appropriate. The actual reveune derived from the lands on 
or before the 30th June, 1850, as stated in a Report of the 
Commissioner of the Land Office, dated 8th February, 183, 
was $39,613,867 35. ‘The value of the unsold lands of the 
United States—that is their possible value if relieved from the 
destructive infleence of the protecting system, will not proba- 
bly be overrated in any estimate. 

It is not irrelevant to this discussion to state, that the fertility 
which is peculiar to new or virgin soils need never be diminish- 
ed. In addition to their original and intrinsic superiority, this 
capability gives to them another and very great advantage over 
lands that have been brought inte cultivation. The spirit of 
the Tariff is against improvements, and of course it tends to 
retard agricultural improvements. It perpetuates, or tends to 
perpetuate, slovenly cultivation. Most of the lands which have 
been under the plough have been denuded of their manure, 
and the lighter and better portions of their soil, which have 
been carried off by freshets into the rivers and ocean to feed the 
fishes on the American coast, according to the genius of the 
| American System. ‘The cultivated jands have thereby become 
_much inferior te the virgin soils of the new lands belonging to 
the United States. This idea has been and will be further ex- 
panded by the writer. I: is new briefly alluded to because it 
pertains to this subject—and if it were not pertinent to the sub- 
ject, its intrinste value would furnish an apology for some di- 
gression from the immediate subject under consideration. The 
iunmense vegetable deposit of ages—which gives such luxuri- 
ant prodection in the first crop—may be saved by simply run- 
ning channels with a plough so as to conduct the water, with 
the soil and manure floating in the water, into a clay pit, or 
some other simple reservoir. ‘This would also afford means of 
cheap irrigation. 

The Committee on Manufactures, in the lower House of 
Coogress, is unable to estimate tho advantages of the Tariff— 
a factitious, unvatural, wasteful, restrictive system, whieh has 
no advantages, and merely seems to possess advantages; be- 
cause nature, including therein the capacities of man, produces 
effects in despite of the restrictive system, which this Commit- 
tee ascribe to the restrictive system. Let the Committee for 
once forego its fixidity of ideas—look beyond the restrictive 
system, aud estimate—if it can estimate—the advantages of 
husbanding the resources of the country—supporting the Na- 
tional Government out of the national property—and relieving 
our citizens, including the manufacturers, whom this Commit- 
tee would especially favor, from the burdens which the restric- 
live system now imposes upon them. 

The value of the public lands is, in every way, unfavorably 
affected by the Tariff—that is, in every way in which the 
Tariff operates upon them. In the first place, the system of 
internal improvements and legislative bounty, which is so in- 
timately connected with the Tariff, endangers the giving away 
of these lands. The giving one charity induces others to repre- 
sent themselves as the ohjects of charitv—each donation is a 
precedent for another donation, and the obvious tendency of 
the "Tariff is, to fritter away a capital, which, if preserved, will 
'be invaluable. 

The improving spirit of the age, which has done so much to 
counteract the ‘Tarif—the results of which are so absurdly at- 
‘tribated to the ‘Tarifi—is manifest in nothing more than in ca- 
‘nals, roads, and ratiways, to facilitate aud cheapen intercourse, 
and the conveyance of freight and passengers. If a perfect 
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level be obtained on land—whatever may be the weight to be | 
carried—nothing but friction is to be overcome. If the money 
now absurdly levied upon the people, to be given, rather than 
expended by the Government, were left in the hands of the 
people, the accumulated capital would manifest itself in toter- 
nal improvements, and especially such as tend to facilitate in- 
tercourse, aud of course to increase the value of the public 
lands. The roads would be better laid out—better made—and 





made much more cheaply—and be mach more useful to the 
public, if made without the violation of the Constitution than 
if made in violation of the Constitution. The majority of the 
Committee on Manufaciwres cannot estimate the loss of the 
country generally, nor even the loss of the country in the value 
of public lands, by the operation of the Tariff, so far only as it 
effects the iron wanted to aid in these improvements. 

it is not unusual for Legislatures of adjoining States to grani 
charters to incorporated companies fur making canals and 
tnrupike roads, and the same liberal disposition would exist as to 
eranting charters for railways—and there is, therefore, as little 
necessity as constitutional authority for the making of roads 
or canals by the General Government. These contributions 
by the General Government have been almost always injudi- 
cious, or premature, and the resulting benefit to the public will, 
probably, bear but a slight proportion to the amount expended. 

The following extract is taken from a newspaper, the Hart- 
ford Times, but is presumed to give correct information : 


s< 7? 


}y statements from official sources, it appears that there have been 
expended by the General Government, on works commenced, prose- 
cuted, and partially surveyed, $ 104,247,740 71.” 

How much of this enormous misspent capital has been allot- 
ted to internal improvements—with which Congress has no 
concern—I am unable to state. There is no great danger of 
error in stating that the judicious expenditure of twenty mil- 
lions—or less than one-fifth part of the amount lavished under 
the Tariff System—would have done more to benefit the coun- 
try than a hundred and four millions have done; and that so 
much of it as had reference to the enhancement of the value 
of the public lands, if well laid out by individuals, with refer- 
ence to their own interest, would produce four umes the bene- 
cial result. 


A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United S*ates. 

NO. XVL. 

There is now ageneral, or, at least, a considerable spirit of 
emigration ia Europe. This country was settled by emigra- 
tion, and principally from England. Many of the emigrants 
who now arrive at our ports, or come in from Canada, are of 
the poorer sort, and there is an tndisposition to receive them 
for fear that they will become chargeable as paupers. Suill, 
those who come merely as paupers, may hereafter become as 
valuable citizens as the Hessians who were taken prisoners in 
the Revolutionary war, or the German redemptioners. This, 
however, is not the only class which the present circumstances 
of Europe induce to emigrate. There is great distress in 
Great Britain, and, | believe, every where on the continent, 
among the agricultural and manufacturing classes, and which 
also generally pervades society, and affects more or less the 
whole European community. In Europe there are also re- 
restrictions, aud tu them are superadded the immense debts 
incusred from wars. The principals of these debts cannot be 
immediately reduced by removing restrictions on commerce, or 
by any other reform, aod must necessarily remain burdens up- 
on the labor and capital of the people. 

It should be the generous policy of this country to proffer an 
asylum to all who may desire an asylum. The Protecting System 
directly tends to divert the steam of emigration from our shores, 
and to induce emigrants from Europe, who would otherwise 
desire to invest their capital, or exert their enterprize in this 
country, to prefer uther countries. Some will remain at home, 
who, but for this absurd system, would bring additional means 
into this country. So long as it shall be continued, Port 
Jackson will furnish greater attractions to British emigrants— 
even to those who cau choose their residence—than New York. 

it must be manifest to all, that the admission of men of sub- 
stance into the country would tend to its advancement, and that 
it must be greatly increased by relieving them from the vexation 
af the custom-house, and allowing them to bring their clothing, 
books, tools, furniture, merchandise—whatever they may choose 
to bring—duty free, into the country. The inducement would be 
still greater, if the settlers were assured that they could bereafter 
procure such articles as they might want in future from their 
ewa country, or elsewhere, without paying a tax for the 
privilege, to the Government. They would calculate that, in 
this way, they wowld enjoy tho double advantage of the cheap- 
ness of our provisions, and the chapness and perfection of the 
manufactures of their own country. ‘There niust be many of 
limited, but respectable means, who desire to live at ease, 
without trade, or any profitable employment, and to nurse 
their fortunes by economy, whom this iiberality would induce 
to reside among us. 

This emigration would lower the rate of interest, by bringing 
foreiza capital into the covatry, aod this would, in some de- 
gree, counterbalance ove of the chief advantages of the Ev- 
ropean manufacturer. Such an emigration must enhance the 
value of real estate iv the country, improve rents, and increase 
the prices of lands. The owner of property in cities, and their 
neighborhoods, would espeeially feel the benefit of this liberal 
policy. Foreigners would also come into competition with our 
citizens as purchasers of the public lands. Who can doubt that 
an Eaglish or Datch farmer would sooner transfer his property 
to thiscouptry, lay out his money here, purchase au cultivate 
iands, if he could be freed from the curse of the custom-house, 
e-nd bome for farming tools and implements, for clothing and 
guch other articles as he might need tor his family, and not pay 
in this counntry a tax of fifty or an bandred 
per cent. on their valuc, to support the American System. 
I'he iucreased intercourse bet een this country and foreign 
countries this odious Restrictive System should be 
abolished—for the intercourse must be immensely increased if 
the relations of cause and effect continne—would much lessen 
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powerful effect to stimulate farther emigration, thus adding to 
the wealth of our country, raising the value of lands, and, of 
course, increasing the prices and amount of sales of the public 
lands. 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONTSITUTION. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT...No. 2. 

In a former communication, we presented our readers with 
some remarks from the Boston Couriey, written in exultation 
at the successful efforts of the wealthy incorporated manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts, in gaining over to their views many of 
these influential men who had hitherto beeu among the most 
zealous opponents of the taxing system. 
We should hardly venture to take, on trust, all that ts affirmed 
by a journalist who has been more remarkable for his vio- 
lence than bis accuracy, or his devotion to truth and sound 
principles ; but, we fear, in this instance, there are good grounds 
for his assertion, in regard to the continual defection of the 
friends of Free Trade, and of a written Constitution, to the 
ranks of that powerful and wealthy party who now control the 
legislation of this country, and legalize fraud and injustice, 
under the form of Congressional enactments, called Tariff 
Laws—laws, obtained by the influence and power of the mo- 
nopolists, acting upon the cupidity and ambition of an assembly 
of legislators who have evinced as much ignorance or corrup- 
tion—according to the character given by Mr. Hezekiah Niles 
of that party in Congress who were instrumental in establish- 
ing the Act of 1828—as was ever exhibited in the most arbi- 
trary and unjust government of the old world. 
We refer to Mr. Niles, because no man is better acquainted 
with the secret springs which have put in motion—and now 
keep in mo.tion—a system enacted for the benefit of his friends 
and patrons, and which was intended to drain the pockets of 
the poor into the purses of the rich. No man, we say, more 
thoroughly understands the character and motives of that party 
in Congress, who imposed a system of taxation upon the poor 
and middling classes, than Mr. Hezekiah Niles, who thus 
characterizes the Act of 1828, in one of his profound and in- 
teresting discussions upon the advantages of plundering the 
poor and powerless, to benefit the rich and powerful. ‘* The 
Act of 1828,” says this independent aod honest man, “the 
Act of 1828 was projected, arranged, and passed—as we cer- 
tainly believe—on principles disreputable to a Congress of 
the United States. ‘There is no manner of doubt, in our mind, 
from much personal observation, and some private knowledge, 
that it was the result of a POLITICAL COMPROMISE OR BAR- 
Gain!" This is more severe than Mr. Webster, who only 
denounced the Act, and not the makers of it. But we fear the 
journalist is oearer the truth, the whole truth, than the politi- 
cian; and, if there are any who do not agree with him in his 
notions of the Act of 1828, and the baseness of those who 
imposed it on the people, itis from the want of that “ personal 
observation, and private knowledge,” of the actors in the con- 
spiracy against the rights and interests of the people, which 
Mr. Niles professes to have had. 
That there were some very honorable and patriotic men in 
the Congress which passed the Act of 1828, and who support- 
ed it from the purest motives, we never have doubted: but the 
object they bad ia view was not to impose an enormous taxa- 
tion on the many for the benefit of the few——for instapce, of 40 
to 250 per cent. on cottons and woollens for the benefit of a few 
hundred wealthy capitalists, and to confine the benefits of the 
system to this class! No, their plan was to grant a moderate 
protecting duty on all the productions of our soil and our manu- 
factures, which would have been so light thatall parties, and all 
sections, would have been content to endure it, for the sake of 
producing that harmony and good will through the Unien that 
is essential to itsexistence. Unfortunately, however, this por- 
tion of the Tariff party were overruled, and we now have a 
Tariff which, instead of being moderate ia iis exactions, and 
general ia its benéfits, is brought down to the interests of a 
few thousand, literally a few thousand wealthy capitalists, 
four-fifths of whom, at least, are located in a part of New 
England not larger than some ha!f dozen counties of Ohio or 
Pennsylvania. 

The only persons who really benefit by the Act of 1828, 
are the incorporated capitalists of New England, and some 
few towns in New York and New Jersey engaged in 
manufacturing cottons and woollens, and, to enable them to 
gain their ten to twenty per cent. dividends, they require 
taxes averaging 120 per cent. ‘These are the patriots for 
whose special benefit the Act of I8S16 was altered in 1824, and 
again in 182s, and which will again be altered when the 
nation shall be entirely subdued to the corrupting influence of 
their wealth, and to the ambitions views of those politicians 
who are acting in unison with the proud and haughty manu- 
facturiog oligareliy. 

We contend, then, that it was through the influence of the 
wealthy cotton and woollen manufacturers of New England, 
aided by a few individuals in some of the Middle States, that the 
worst features of the Act of 1825 were established; and it is 
through the influence of their wealth, acting upou the ambition 
of a political party, that has prevented such a modification of 
that act, as woul’ have been agreed to by the leading men of 
Pennsylvania, Olio, New York, and the Middle and Western 
States generally, and which would have been acceptable to the 
Southern States. But the New England delegation, or rather 
of Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
would not consent to any abatement of their taxes of 30 to 250 
per cent. on cottons and woollens, which are, in faet, more 
burdensome to the nation, yes, fen fimes more burdensome to 
the poor and middiing classes, than all the other taxes im- 
posed for the benefit of all other branches of industry. We say 
ten times more burdensome than all the other taxation imposed 
upon the nation, heeause, of the vast amount Subject to this 
tax—at least 120,000,000—and the enormous ratioof taxation, 
ranging from 30 to 250 per cent., and increasing in amount 
according ‘o the coarseness of the articles; so, that men are 
taxed, not in proportion to their wealth, but to their’ want 
of it. 

It is true, that Penutylvania, Ohio, New York, and other 
agricultural States joined in supporting the Act of 1828; bet, 
itis well known that the views of their statesmen were much 
more moderate than the Members of Congress representing 
the cotton and woollen manufacturers. ‘The object of the 





Pennsylvania delegation, for iustance, was to impose a moder- 
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ate tax on all imports, for the protection of all interests, that 
we might have something like a National Tarilf; and, we 
have no doubt, had their intentions been accomplished, that 
such a system might have been established as would have been 
tolerated, if not approved of, in every section of the Union. 
To show the truth of this, the reader will find that Pennsylvania 
does,,in fact, enjoy very little benefit from the Act of 1828, 
compared with the cunning capitalists of New England. 

What is the staple which Pennsylvania produces, that de- 
rives any aid from the Act of 18287? We say the only one 
of much importance, coming under that description, is iron, 
with which Swedish and Russia iron comes in competition, 
the average cost of which is about $60, and the protecting 
duty $22 40 per ton, equal to about 374 per cent. Pean- 
sylvania may produce about 20,000 tons of iron, of which 
10,000, at least, is consumed within the State, and would be 
produced and consumed there, were duties reduced to the 
lowest revenue rate. All the duty, then, which is levied for the 
benefit of Pennsylvania, is $22 40 upon 10,000 tons of iron, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to $224,000, while her sugar, 
salt, cotton, woollen, glass, and other taxes levied for the 
benefit of the rest of the Union, amounts to at Jeast 5 or 
6,000,000 dollars per annum. 

Compare this iron tax of 374 per centum on less than a 
million of dollars worth of property, levied for the benefit of 
Pennsylvania, with the taxes levied principally for the benefit 
of a few hundred incorporated manufacturers, chiefly resident 
in New England, and some few towns in the Middle States, 
and we shall see that almost the whole benefit of what is 
called the “American System,” goes to a few wealthy 
capitalists. 

The taxes on cottons and woollens average 120 per cent., 
and the makers of them insist that a lower tax will not answer 
their purpose, at least will not give an adequate reward to 
that patriotism which they contend is their principal motive ia 
undertaking a business which only yields a profit of ten, fifteen, 
to twenty per centum. Not only are the New England staples 
protected by a tax three times as great as the staple of Penn- 
sylvania, but the amount affected by that tax is, at least, 
twenty times as large as the protected produce of Pennsylvania. 

It is this inequality of the taxing syatem which is one of ite 
worst features. It is the injustice of giving a quarter of a 
million to Pennsylvania, with a population equal to the four 
manufacturing New England States, while a few hundred 
capitalists engaged in the cotton and woellen manufacturing, 
enjoy the principal benefit of at least ten millions of taxes, and 
who are, at this moment, deriving a greater pet revenue from 
their monopolies than the hard-working and econominal yeo- 
manry of Pennsylvania, one of the most fertile and best cwlti- 
vated States ia the Union. 

Can it, then, be a matter of surprise, to see many of the 
wealthy ship-owners and merchants on our sea-board, seduced 
from their attachment and adherence to the cause of the com- 
mon people, to participate in those privileged occupations 
which are so extremely profitable ? 

A MANUFACTURER, 
but not an advocate of high duties. 

Boston, April 16, 1831. 

—_—_—_—_—ESoww Se 
PROPOSALS. 
It is proposed to raise a fund for the gratuitous circulation of 


the four last pages of this paper, weekly, containing the edite- 
rial and original matter, upoo the following terms : 

1. There shall be published 1000 extra copies, o: cheap 
common paper, for gratuitous circulation throughout the 6fty- 
two Counties ef Penosylvania, in the ratio of their represea- 
tation in the State Legislature. 

2. Every Editor of a newspaper of every party, every Mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and every Member of Congress, shall 
receive a copy, ii he is willing to pay the postage of it. The 
other cepies will be distributed to other public officers, and w 
such private individuals as may be considered the most inclia- 
ed to co-operate. 

3. The distribution of the papers, and the sole management 
of the fund, will be placed under the supervision of three re- 
spectable gentlemen, who, at the expiration of one year, will 
close their accounts, and furnish each contributor to the fund 
with a report of their operations. 

4. The charge which will be made for these one thousand 
copies, will be the precise amount, and no more, of the aetual 
cost of the paper, the press-work, postage on letters, and tbe 
expenses incidental to the distribution, the Editor desiring se 
advantage from this extra edition, except what may ultimately 
result to him from a more enlarged circulation of the paper. 

5. The publication of this extra edition shall be commenced 
as soon as a sum shall be obtained adequate to cover the ex- 
penses for six months, and will be continued for one year, pro- 
vided the fund contributed shall hold out so long. Should the 
fund contributed amount to more than sufficient to pay for the 
one thousand copies for one year, the surplus will be applied 
to the publication of additional copies to be distributed as the 
Committee of Supervision shall direct. 








—— 
EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 





TERMS,.—This paper is published every Wrpnespay, and will, ae 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 


7 The price is Five Dottars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.——Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dottare 
per annum, 

IF Commousications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription. 

{_> There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, and 
all payments are to be made directiy to the Editor, who incurs the risk of 
their trausmission by mail, aod will forward receipts therefor, fres of 
postage, to the subscribers. 

[7 ‘The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to the subser- 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 


| Printed by T. W. 
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